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The Court then read the testimony of Janies R. 


ledge he signed it [objected to]; the paper vi 
handed to him, and taken by me to Mr. Miller. 


THE JERRY RESCUE TRIALS. 


Mr. Sedgwick said that he believed the same rule where Henry lived ; don’t know the name of the did not 
held in misdemeanours as in civil cases. place, only it was Buncombe county, North Carolina; those i 

Mr. Hillis said the parties could draw up a stipu- saw him before and after the sale at our house ; sold mea t, a 
lation strong enough to make the trial by eleven no other negroes at the time I speak of; can’t tell admit 
eood; they would not make anv appeal, at any rate, how many horses were sold, nor what price they vernme 
6 tW • iWt. bnnw how many cattle were sold. Revolul 
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I SMm D jn1fG^r^wZ d S e trlal ° f Wmiam North cSolTna 3 Tn'S'^Missourt Vrh.n IStt’ttf.fi Tar® I S^some «me cSS Mr Salmon talked rapidly and loudly andjwas «- 

Woh c! h ’pnfTth’ Ward Albany o _Was she a slave« miles and a half of Hinry’s ; I saw Jerry at Mr. preaohSr in the Methodist Church [District Attor- after 1 o’clock, on the day ot the rescue ; the exami- stand by you ; I think he said we, and not 

Ltdl.o g,. ioh ? ..rfW »^ : ' rf Oij.. K d ,o. That i. a ,<«*» of Ian, ,.d ... j&KSjJSSJ; 1 7KS?t“m.r^S.STS* “.StS »d SSf™ «“ 

Jeremiah Raudeil, of Westerlo; The Court said the witness could say what was 1843—June, probably; I continued t° p.iH there tort, aad I witnessed itat his request. eloeed^nw*:. man l hate tinea learned™!. "Mir! amined before Judge Conkling. 

Wm. C. MoCullocb, of Coeymuns; done, and how her condition was regarded. often, aud did not see Jerry j was at Mr. Henry s Qneation—t\ ho disposed of the children of Ceil. > (j M Salmon: Direct resumed —It may hate bean six weeks after 

^»^’SswS3w» *a!XS5NEit3 iv& s™—-, rr ^ Tr 'zzzsrtxb^sx£trs^^r:i£&l: 
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ing any conversation with them conceding the case. i S not to be taken as evidence against them. and then moved to where I reside ; can't say how acknowledgement by me and Tomcray was all at way that i?' wL an inSuVla* ’’-wl^t few -fe a farmer /i Was at Syracuse en 1st of October; 

Recess till a quarter past three o’clock. Mr. Nye argued that submission to authority did often I visited Henry s when I lived at Hydesburg; the town of Hannibal—but whether the same, day I saw , a . u; ^ d t 0f ™ did not g0 with Salmon, and did not see him there; 

™»™». sxssr* 

~ The C< mrt met at 21 ' 4 P - M ' The Juf y was The Court noted that the District Attorney offered any with Jerry at Henry’s house; the slave huts near whether it was acknowledged before the Clerk at the tins is the B wbat *I believe dde wafk It Fulton near the Post Office ; think he 
called, when to that Celia lived for many years in the by the house ; never was in them; neither back or same time I signed it or not; Miller, Tomcray and journment, I dd not see him do anything, 'believe side wglk, atpulton,^near trm i osi vimoe^ 

The District Attorney opened the case on the ]rJL of william Henry, and was 7 regarded as a front of the house; 1 think I should have missed any myself, all signed the paper at the same time and Salmon said, I move wo don t go .wrthout the ne- ° a , . thev were breaking into the Police 

part of the Government. He spoke of the case as sl e Z_that the counsel for defence objected. Oh- of the men if they had been gone; oldest, London, place [the paper shown witness and asked if thesig- gro ; this was about t he time the Commisaoner re- ® a *^‘ th ?w“' W/ome hesitation Ind he told them 

one that attracts much attention, and might be ^ 0 4 ruled J black, between 50 and 60; Jerry was called next nature of Tomcray is in different ink from yours *] ; quested the people to leave ; Mr. May had spoken Office, ««"> WMMnwllesuafe^, ana he tom tnem 

termed an interesting case; but he could see no was »bent dgUm „h** I oldest; that is all 1 know;' he was a mulatto; the I do not think it; Ido not think the ink of the about using hu.church to continue the examination; Jer^d STl* S! 

reason why it should be so, any more than any other Jeft ,\ ort h Carolina; I knew Celia and her family next, Ben was black; would suppose two or three acknowledgement is different from that of the signa- the language Salmon “ s ®5*®| aa A*?®“we’Wir “1” assisted in Duttine him ’into the 
violation of the laws of the United States. He stated then for about 14 years; when she left, she had 3 years younger; London had no sirname, that I know ture—take it for granted, though, that it was written go without the negro , this was after the request o tw Jerrv had gone ifwav where they 

the charge contained m the indictment, as being for hrd . j / Mim Jerry wa8 tbe of; nor had Jerry any that I know of; there was out of a different inkstand-thatthe Clerk wrote out the Commissioner ; saw nothing more that Salmon ^gpn, and thiat J«> rr Ybad S on( ’ ^ 

alleged aid by Salmon in the rescue from the custody black t I went with them to Mis- one called Jess, by Henry ; Jess was yellow; should ofhisown; Mr. Smith was not present when I signed was connected with ; Jerry escaped; this was a rni- mM««» ' Sr lS*“dd 

of the Police officers of a man named Jerry other- S'’Mr Henry married my mother before 1 left think there was one mo?e; can’t give a list of the it, or when I went before the Clerk; Smith’s name nuteortwo after Ins expression of SaWs; did 8a ^ a "jf ab . out “S and Bering, bald 
wise William Henry, who was under arrest as an N tl Carolina—and I had been brought up in the women ; don’t think Jerry wore whiskers at Syra- was not on the paper or a witness when 1 went before not see Salmon make any motion in the direction of win wa P • recollection is that 

alleged fugitive slave He recited the incidents of Jer wa8 bom in 181% j thi ^ k) North 0 use; was on the side-walk, within 30 or 40 steps of the Clerk. Jerry, he was standing with me on the iron safe at 

the case, and charged that Salmon was there. The Carolina; Celia had more children after she left the Commissioner’s office; did not go to Salina; was Direct resumed —I was present when the acknow- my left; thiswas on the east iside of the room saw these are thewords used w tw 0 afterwards, in 

Attorney recited the facts attendant on the escape North Carolina-she had 10 in all—3 died—don’t waiting for Jerry to come back; was walking about; lodgement was made; saw the Clerk write it down, somebody assist Jerry, don t know the names of any, ^ P f , . we y were talkine about the 

in the afternoon—the recapture—and the recom- ^ b er all their names; the names I remember nobody stationed there; Jerry was taken up into. Mr. Wheaton insisted that the acknowledgement the room was packed; the first thing, 1 saw anegio, he presem e ®^ a d i ’ . X 0 nt, Marshal was 
the A ^ lt and St t a h 6 e others, in the order ’of** ages, were Burt, the Commissioner’s office^; in aLut 30 minutes there was proved. - f ^someone 0 ™] Tort aui tK hi?H. 


i souri; am a farmer; knew Jerry, a coloured man, part of July, 5 35 ; saw him in 
who resided in my county, with William Henry; and frequently recognise them 


Chicago and Milwaukie for that purpose, 


jerry came with him; Jerry’s mother; her ni 
was Ceil, or Celia. 

Q.—Was she a slave! 

Objected to. That is a question of law, and 
of fact. 

The Court said the witness could say what 
done, and how her condition was regarded. 


rryat Mr. preaohSr in the’Methodist Church [District Attor- after 1 o’clock, on the day of the rescue; the exami- stand by you;” f think he said “we,” and not 
le left; the ney shows witness a paper—a hill of sale from Mil- nation was not going on ; but few in the room; “ they ” put him in the wagon ; there was nothing 
summer of lei?to McReynolds] ; I saw Mr. Miller sign his name staid till it commenced and was adjourned; o make merememberit, wasfuIofbusmeeHat 
pass there to it, and I witnessed it at his request. the room was crowded before the examination that time ; do no think I spoke of it till 1 was ex- 

lr. Henry’s Question-Who disposed of the children of Ceil T closed; saw a man I have since learned is Mr. amined before Judge Conkling 

jner’s office Obiected to and sustained. Salmon; know him very well as Mr. Salmon; Direct resumed —It mayffiave beenisix weeks[after 

i Jerry was hross-examined -Who was present when this pa- saw him there; he made various remarks, the exact that that_I was examined before Judge Conkling , 

7 per was signed t F words 1 shall not undertake to give, as I don’t re- was examined also before the Grand Jury. 


not prove Slavery, The case of Solomon Northrop oould not say it averaged once in two months; when or not 
was in point. I called, my business was with Henry; never had Hanni 

1 The Court noted that the District Attorney offered any with Jerry at Henry’s house; the slave huts near wheth 


to prove that Celia lived for many years in the by the hous 
family of William Henry, and was regarded as a front of the 


th Henry; never had Hannibal, the next door to Miller ; I don’t remember good citizen to see that such a man was rescued;” was not at 1the not; saw Salmon:at f ulbon the next 
use; the slave huts near whether it was acknowledged before the Clerk at the this is the substance of what I heard After the ad- morning at 9 or 10 o clock, on a ™val °f cars on the 
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mencement of the examination. An Abolition State ' the 0ther8i in the order of their ages, were Burt, the Commissi. 
Convention was in session in the city, and the Diek JesS) Zu b—7 with the three dead ones is all- was a crowd i 
County Fair was the same day. 1 he case was com- ma ^ e8 iq —g en now ij ves y^th me ; has a wite was a crowd i 
menced as soon as possible, alter the requisite testi- and ohildren ; lives with me as a slave [objected to Direct resw, 
mony arrived. -.ip ■ • ... and ruled out]. Burt )iv*@ with Mr. Gentry, who carriage; Mi 

The defendant, Salmon, was in the Commissioners niarried Mr Henry’s daughter; Gentry is here ; to the Commi 
office, and, when the examination was adjourned for Burt has da hte J r lhir f k he ha8 a wife and 0 ne only, 
the afternoon, Salmon was present, and said, in sub- . twQ ohildre ® . G ’ entry married Henry’s only Adjourned 
stance, “that they would not leave till Jerry went daU g hter; p; ek ii ves w ;th me; he has no family; 3EY 

with them,” and that then he made a morion, and ^ ^ j68g . Jegs - e . g ’ ^ Mr Gentr ^ ; a = v 

SSS m. b “ * »»”“»= -* S Sst 


The District Attorney said he had reason to be- 


obstructed the officers in their egress from the ? voun^ypafc , Zllhia ia marr i e d • * her husband lieve thafc one of the Jurors had,been approached 

i, ip their bffort to follow Jerry hi thei after- Defendant or some other 8 

i, the military were ordered out by the Sheriff wh() owned he / husband, and think they live to- aad ha wiahed t0 have the J uror sworn and 


taken the platform, the rescue would not have been “ echan j 0 w . 
accomplished. But unfortunately, the Colonel of L nd work e d ' 


a called a pretty good rough carpenter, 


the 5th Regiment, to which the companies so held Qae8tion _ Were P they regarded and treated as 
in readiness belonged, ordered them to disband or alavefJ , objected to-overrMed. 
disperse—not to come out. That as soon as this was Tbe witness answered that they were regarded 
understood, the rest grew more boisterous. Soon and treated as slave8 . 
after a man who was making an Abolrt,on speech Qaestion _ Were the y fa 
asked it “ they would disperse 1 and Mr. Salmon, . overruled 
among others, cried “No!” The Attorney gave ^ S ™They were, 
the circumstances of the breaking in. A call was W itness continued—Mr 
m i de to “put out the lights. The gas was turned th;nk - n 1845 t knew of 
off in the front room, but that in the back room was ; , ' 

still burning; so that by it persons by this rime did ^ Qt com0 home y on 
could be recognised. We expect to satisfy you, U8ually done , 
gentlemen, that Mr. Salmon was engaged in this j kn J QW Mr Henry , s w 


affair; that when they were engaged in battering L howed witnes9 a p / per| and | s L d if it 


waiting tor Jerry to come back; was walking apout; leagemeut was maae; saw tne i^ierii wrne 11 aown. sumeuuuj X v, • 7 n ‘r „ tnlVinf, atmnt the 

nobody stationed there; Jerry was taken up into. Mr. Wheaton insisted that the acknowledgement the room was packed; the first thing, 1 saw a negro, *e presence of a dozen, w™ talking^Jont tea 

the Commissioner’s office; in about 30 minutes there was proved. who was at that time standing behind the counsel matter I think ^ 

:s;= 3 £:;£p c ==“'"“- ,h ”* m —.» 

to the Commissioner s office, Jerry had handcuffs on by^hre^wR- Salmon made notoply f after Jerly got behind ^id ? 

Adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. nesses—and another objection is, that Conkley, the pushed; some persons caught hold Marshal Allen, uronose P to show that on this aub- 

nthftp anhsoribin? witness is not Dresent and pulled him back; don’t know who; near the Mr. Nye—VVe propose to snow on ™ »uu 

seventh day-morning session. The Cmir" t ook down the obiections centre of the room, Allen following the negro; Pas- jeet, in conversation the defendant is wildly, ex- 

The Court met at 9 o’clock. The District Attorney then read the bill of sale, cho, a young man on my right, said the negro was travagantly, and incoherently , and propose to show 

The District Attorney said he had reason to be- Q Mr Gentrv who exercised ownershin over this going ; did not see Mr. Salmon from that time, till it by this witness. 

lieve that one of the Jurors had been approached im- f saw him under arrest; I started for the window, The Court-That would not exonerate the defen- 

properly by the Defendant, or some other person; n T’ .. r to look out of it—don’t know what become of him, dant. 

and he wished to have the juror sworn and ex- The Court—The proper question is as to the ex- after Jerry started; this was 2d story; Mr. Salmon Mr. Nye—Is there any different rule from that in 

plained. Breise of control 1 1 was on the sofa or on the chair, back of the Com- capital cases ! . , 

The Court thought this had better be postponed eTC ^ 8 ® Pwwton—We wish to show ownership. missioner’s chair. The Court-Do you set up the plea of insanity t 

till after the trial. The jurors were warned. The Court _The way to do that is to show whe- Cross-examined —The safe was back of the com- If so, then I will decide as to your questions as they 

Mr. Lawrence requested that the juryman be ex- ,, , rBB t. B ,i Hn d controlled as slaves missioners chair; as the crowd went to the door arise. ■ . 

amined, and if matters of an improper nature have controUea as m ^ Qn . r went to the fourth win . Mr. Nye-The authorities are that, when a per- 

been gone into, the juror should be discharged, and ^ Cum ,j gaid it underato od that all testimony of dow; Jerry was on the north side of the table, next son for r * **“« ^isTeTume^ to^J 

another substituted. ,• oharaoter ia excepted to the wall—commissioner on the east Bide; door of the incoherently, on any subjeot, he is p.esumed to De a 

Mr. Wheaton proceeded to make a statement of m( , le , s _ The family ot Celia were in the posses- room on the south side ; do not recollect Salmon’s monomaniac on hat. subject 

the comp amt a i on ef Henry ; that they were controlled as slaves, precise words, we talked nearly an hour; spoke m The Court—Then , woulu exonerate 

Mr. Hillisobjeoted, that no suoh statement should i , n W s „nh a verv loud voice, and made remarks to different responsibility. , _ , . ^ 

be made, unless an examination was to be had. q e —The latter part of that we specially persons, at different times ; spoke to me at various Mr. Nye—The authority of the booits is, that 

Mr. Wheaton said that last evening, the Defend- ^ ^ ^ times * spoke to a man who I learned afterwards was when a man is proved to be a monomaniac on a sub- 

ant and Wilson were seen in close confab, alone and M P Hillis _The submission is not taken as evi- a Methodist minister—small nmn in spectacles— ieet, he is not responsible ; and we propose to Bhow 

apart by themselves. He thought the juror should dpnfip ’ 0 f siaverv even in Southern courts white cravat; they talked together ; the examina- that he is a monomaniac. 

be examined as to the character of the conversation ; d x he Court had no doubt that it was taken ; yet it tion, or wrangling among the counsel, was going on The Court—A man shown to be a monomaniac w 

and if on the subject of this trial, that the panel Q ld note tbe obieotion 7 all the while, and that I was listening to; questions not responsible on that subject. A man who is not 


till after the trial. The jurors were warned. 

Mr. Lawrence requested that the juryman be e: 
amined, and if matters of an improper nature ha’ 


i back; don’t know who; near the Mr. Nye—We propose to showthaton thissub- 
lom, Allen following the negro; Pas- jeet, in conversation, the defendant is wildly, ex- 
aan on my right, said the negro was travagantly, and incoherently ; and propose to show 
see Mr. Salmon from that time, till it by this witness. 

ir arrest; I started for the window, The Court—That would not exonerate the defen- 
it—don’t know what become of him, dant. 

•ted; this was 2d story; Mr. Salmon Mr. Nye—Is there any different rule from that in 
ffa or on the chair, back of the Com- capital cases 1 

dr The Court—Do you set up the plea of insanity t 

ed —The safe was back of the com- If so, then I will decide as to your questions as they 


Answer-They were. . Mr. Hill,s objected, that no suoh statement should aUl^tted as such 7 

Witness continued-Mr. Henry is dead; died, I ba w ^iL^VbbH Gen. Nye-The latter part of 

think, in 1845 ; 1 knew of Jerry’s escaping, in June, Mr Wheaton said that last evening the Defend- ejoept tQ 

1843; he went away on a Saturday evening, and ant and Wdson ^ V? close confab, alone and M Hillis—The submission is n 

did not come home 7 on Monday morning as he apart by; themselves. He thought the juror should dence ot Slavery even in Southern 
usually done. beexammedas tothecharaoterof theconversarion The Court had no doubt that it i 


The District Attorney attempted to show that Mr. 


e raised and argued, and 1 


Mr. Nye—The authority of the books is, that 
when a man is proved to be a monomaniac on a sub¬ 
ject, he is not responsible; and we propose to Bhow 
that he is a monomaniac. 

The Court—A man shown to be a monomaniac is 
not responsible on that subjeot. A man who is not 
an expert, is not to testify that a man is a monoma- 


boys; Oswego is here and will stand by you.” Mr. fhomas sldSier ;“he lVveTin one °, f the jurors had been talked with and the ^7 e J 8 t 'iFthe^family.“but waVoverruled."" r . and I interested myself In listening to them , made Mr. a “ r8 we do aot. we propose w 

Salmon is from Oswego county, near Fulton. We u an ’; b al ■ is a merchant panel was set aside. Suppose it could be shown fThe rest of the evidence of the witnesses was con- an affidavit in this case—somewhere from the first ask how the defendant has talked. . . 

Bhall prove that Jerry was a slave. He was born m T - ’ sbowa witness was a “bill of sale,” that one of the jurors had been bribed ; would it be dl 4 atorTO f McReynolds, as to employment of Jerry.] to the 18th.; was sworn and examined on the exam- Witness continued —Have often heard defendant 

North Carolina, and the whole family, except two wb ; 0h & r P Lawre nce asked if he shouldread! and worth whiletoneglect theexammation and go on h Jo i m 3 ^Reynolds reealled-Do you know how ination before Judge Conkling, at Auburn; myaffi- ? alk 2S alto 

who ran away, are there yet. There were hut tew ooun a e i f or the defence who exam- 8 P en( i t ime Court m the trial . jyr u enrv obtained Celia ^ davit was read, and I was cross-examined by Mr. is saying and who he is talking to , it the man ge s 

slaves in that part of Missouri. It was probably the ^ 6 d t b Jdocument Mr - Hillis thought that it did not follow, if the objected to Forbes, but not as to the whole case ; don’t think he excited, he gets more so ; Salmon very easily gets 

mildest form of Slavery in the United States. The Thfl Coungel for the defenoe objected to the juror and defendant had talked together, that any- Mr J . Nye _ When McReynolds died, Celia belonged asked me many questions; the affidavit was made excited on this subject. 

children are learned to read; one of Jerry’s brothers readillg J thing had transpired which should call for a dis- t0 b im. If the government wish to show any trims- when the transactions were fresher than they are By a .Juror—Do not thmk ^ 


; Salmon very easily gets 


children are learned to read ; one of Jerry’s brothers read ; a J thing had transpired which should oall for a dia¬ 
ls a minister; and Jerry did the marketing. Jerry Mr 6 Hilli8 8aid oae objection was, that the word obar L S e ' 4 . .. 

was better off in Missouri than here. He would not j written by a different hand—different ink The Court would not stop here; to examine the 

■ow inuxr ■ ftnmfl nnf, on trial. He cscaued , 1 ,, v- i __u case to nunish the defendant and 1 uror for contemnt. 


fer of property, it must be proved by some one who now ; the District Attorney drew it; did not say 
saw the property sold, and it must be shown by anything in the affidavit about Salmon saying that 


June, 1843 ; was pursued but not ^unff He the 8ame ink and hand a3 the reat of the docu- but with a 
was at Detroit a while, and afterwards at Syracuse. 1 ’ do so. 

Henry sold jerry to one Miller, in July, 1845, and s P( j„ w : pk a f or(re rv on the face of it Mr. Hilli 

Miller to one McReynolds. . Mo ^y n °j ld i^ a ® ‘ The Court dtd not think there was anything in f Albany , 

dl? v°ery H wJf-did d ’S wet- J ga7e Tpo^ «?■ ? b J^on, as the word Jerry was regularly writ- The Cou 
of attorney to one James Lear, a merchant, who ’ 


punish the defendant and juror for contempt, dooument P ry evidence.' It could not be shown that “ every good citizen ought to aid in the 


but with a view to set aside the panel, if proper to 
do so. 

Mr. Hillis thought the Court of Special Sessions, 
of Albany county, was hardly authority in the mat¬ 
ter for the United States Circuit Court. 


the property of Henry by the mar- Jerry ; ’• I answered such questions as the Distriot 


ire By a Juror—Do not think he is any more exoited 

ay on this subject than on any other, where he meets 

lat one opposed to him. 

of The Court then took a reoess. 

lot [fn the afternoon the Prosecution closed, and tho 


Mi;. Wheaton—We propose to show that Cel 
ffd at auction, and that Henry bid her off. 


on his way to New York, for goods, and took the _ a ^ r of thefnsrium entT era3Ur<S “ “* 1,110 what there was in the transaction alluded to, so that na G ° ®°^ B y gl_The h^weTrbotrminoraaUhe time nfsedthe defendant; at that time did not know him 

matter in hand on his way . a The Court ruled that, in this ease, the erasure tbe Court may determine. of MoReynold’s death. by name; I stood at west end of the table, north 

We shall also prove that Salmon told or boasted nt ^ doc ^ ment be ing read. Gan - N je knew of no such course; he knew of no , fh6 c ^ urt _ Y our position is, that Jerry, at the west corner; Salmon stood on something across on 

of the part he took in the rescue-that they had : T he hill of sale of Jerry, dated July 3d, 1845, from such precedent; and was unwilling tojoin in making time of Mc R ay n 0 ld’s death, belonged to John McRey- east side near the wall, with Pascho and Matron; 
“agreed” to the rescue; that when they faltered, H enrv to Mr Miller was read by the District one - T „ nolds and sister tbe Commissioner had adjourned the proceeding; 

he told them to go ahead; that he was with Jerry ‘ ^ fo y ' . ’ 3 The Court said it would make no precedent. If my Con Nvc Yes air. think it was a little after noon; had not dined; the 

to the wagon, and that he had gone to Canada. It 3;.. ' . ... x m-n- suggestion is not acceded to, the Court will have to T , ' . nn tn t u ftt t b H9P P ; r( , nm - room was densely crowded; the crowd did not seem 

was said that pistols were fired* and he was asked “ Know all men by these present that I, Wilham de ^ mine what sha n be done. Hta n„B 9 and that lone nosseSion and exeS“f disposed to go out, and Mr.’Sabine got on a chair or 

if some of the party holding Jerry had been killed, Henry of Marion County m the State of Missouri, Gen Nye had nQ doabt the matter wa8 one of pre . in eave ti le 8 U was a Question whether the table, and requested them to leave, as that was 

if that would have been right! “Right! why,” have this day granted, bargained and sold u judiee, and he would leave to the Court to adopt its PV i de n’ 0 f alreadv shown would not show owner- his room ; conversation was had as to another place, 

said he, “ you talk like Tories of the Revolution. 1 Thomas S. Miller of the said county and State for J 0WQ oourse> without becoming a party to it. the evidence already shown would not snow owner ^ Mr . offered ^ ohuroh> and othera sp ^ ke o{ 

am in for revolution.” He further said, “ they had and in consideration of the sum of four hundred The Court said, if the oounsel did not agree to its 8 Pc N Assent in regard to the Drooertv of the Polioe office; another request from Sabine to 
agreed to tar and feather the Marshal, and that dollars, to me m hand paid, the receipt of which I 8 Ugges tion, the Court would have to determine what ^ avail In Looisiana the ri le to eave; Salmon said, “ 1 move we don’t go without 

t?y would have done so if they had got hold of “ SSj A ^ bad “ * ba P -“ i8a8 S 0 “isof 0 re“he Sn'SZ etc Sand t^ugitive ; ” is as near the words as I fan get; a 

him.” Jerry ^siavej, aooui nve ieet , C T.i •nation. - „„ The laws ; liff«rpnt in different States few moments afterwards there was a great contusion, 

The Attorney said the law must be obeyed. The heavy made, yellow complexion, aged about t i y- Mr wb eaton referred to a case, in whioh he as- „ , ... .. t be B hown that Jerry and the fugitive went; Marshal Allen stood behind 

South had slaves at the time of the Revolution, two years, one of his upper teeth out-which said 8 ^ ted District Att 0 r ney Colvin, in the argument be- ^Zd Jrvice^ITlabour^^-owf^it to some on* the table; followed ; did not see any intermission of 
What shall they do with them ! There is a party negro man, Jerry, ran away from me m June 1843, f ^ re the Qyer and Te rminer. asnltllv V ° ° Allen; Jerry got out; next saw him on the sidewalk 

of people at the North who are in favour of resisting from the said County and State, and now is a g . Mr Gilli s said that counsel consented to the ex- P . r y ‘ Thfi ;,„'v undoubtedly must be satis- eoiDg down W ater street; Salmon, before the other 
this law, hoping thereby to hasten the day when Which said negro man, Jerry, I do warrant to be a amination of the juror . . \! 13 7 ’"toe and labou^ Certain remark, when Commissioner Sabine had decided a 

Slavery will be abolished throughout the Union. slave for life. Given und^ my hand an s a The juror, Stephen Wilson, of Albany, was sworn ^ submitted to them, and the law will point ot law, said, “ We stand no chance before this 

The Court—Well, General, it is not worth while 3d day of July, 1845. Wm. Henry. [seal.] tQ gWe J true te8timony a810 any eonversa tion between 1“° a .!£J to them I think the testimony offered Commissioner ; » he was talking some-while he stood 
to discuss the question of Slavery. Witness continued—I bought Jerry of Miller, in himself and defendant. . C 0 LL )etent bu t not conclusive on the safe; rather loud; in his ordinary tone. 

The District Attorney then continued by reading 1851 a bi n 0 f sale shown me is my guide; its date J uror-Have seen defendant; know him by name; Gen _ N ’ They show an auction sale - what Cross-examined -Am not certain whether Salmon 

a section of the Fugitive Law, relating to “record j 8 8 th of July, 1851; saw the bill of sale executed as I was going out of the Court last evening, the de- J 3 said “Jerry ” or “ Fugitive ” 

evidence,” and then read the 7th section--that b y Miller. Jerry continued a slave up to the time fendant spoke tome, and I, knowing it was improper, The Court __ If there was nothing beyond that, I James R. Lawrence called and sworn, as to Sal- 
which imposes the penalty, which is not over $1,000 he escaped . [Excepted to.] abruptly broke off, and did not hear anything that I ghould ^ it wa8 sa ffi 0 ient^evidence. mon-Was one of the counsel of claimant; saw Mr. 

fine, and not over six months’ imprisomnent on Cross-examined -1 was born in 1802; in Tennes- can remember; it was something he said about the Q Nye _Then we ask by what authority this Salmon there; recognise him now ; when I firstob- 

tnal and conviction in the U. S. District Court &e 8ee j went from North Carolina to Missouri in suit, but I did not pay any attention to it; I might j f H e can’t tell. He doesn’t know. served him, he was east of the table, on a table or 

«“ Phe Attorney also read from the statute of 181g . j wa8 on the plantation, heard them call have said to him “No,” or something of that sort; Mr Wheaton—He does know. on a sofa; after Sabine made his request to leave, 

1790, to punish obstructions made to officers inthe Geliai jerry’s mother, and saw her suckle the child, what he said was in reference to the suit, it was Gen Nye _ How do you kn0SY % Salmon said, “ I motion we don’t leave without the 

execution of any legal process under authority of j gaw her forty years ag0 suckle the child; I swear not more than half-a-dozen words on that subject; M V Vheaton—Wehave asked him. Fugitive,” or negro; don’t think he used the word 

the laws of the United States. to it; Celia was black; thought her a full blood it was in the upper hall of this building, as we went Ggn N e _ xhat is no evidence to us. Jerry, might have done so ; the remark was made 

The Attorney concluded, by sayifig that heap n0gro . j erry wa3 a mulatto ; his father was sup- out; it was not more than a minute—as soon as I Q D y k b ow Henry obtained Celia ! instantly^after the request; it called my attention 
pected a verdict of “ guilty,” if they should satisfy posed tQ be a white man . Ben and MiU» were found the nature of the conversation I went off; I ^ ^ y . ( ge * to him y the next r saw 4 was ’jerry making a rush ; it 


igularly writ- ter ' or United States Circuit Court. The Cour(H _ T his may be good as far as it gi 

The Court suggested that the respective counsel Qn ^ death of McR J 9 yn 0 i| 3) the property ir 
the granting consent that the juror be sworn and examined as to have tQ John MoReyno i ds and bia 3i8ter . 

what there was in the transaction alluded to, so that Ge ^. Nye—The heirs were both minors at the t! 
, the erasure ‘be Court may determine. of MoReynold’s death. 

’ a Gen. JN ye knew of no such course; he knew of no T . ,_ Y that- Torrv afe 


nolds and sister 1 the Commissioner had adjourned the proceeding; 

Gen. Nye-Yes, sir. think it was a little after noon; had not dined; the 

1 The Court went on to say that these circum- room was densely crowded; the crowd did not seem 
stances, and that long possession and exercise of disposed to go out, and Mr Sabine got on a chair or 
ownership, gave title. R was a question whether the table, and requested them to leave, as that was 
' the evidence already shown would not show owner- his room ; conversation was had as to another place, 
gbi and Mr. May offered his ohuroh, and others spoke of 

1 Gen ISTtb— Assent in regard to the Drooertv of the Polioe office; another request from Sabine to 


i ra o n /the s^ r d ga ountY a rnd S State Un for i udioe ’ and h ®. would leave to the Court to adopt its ° evide P ’ oe S already shown would not show owner- his room ; conversation was had as to another place, ahe ad boys, Oswego county is here,” that they were 
.,oi tne saia county ana otate, iur own oourse> w]l thout becoming a party to it. ,. 3 and Mr. May offered his ohuroh, and others spoke of breaking into the office with the plank ; did not hear 

■tionot the sumoltournunarea The Court said, if the oounsel did not agree to its Nve—Assent in regard to the property of the Polioe office; another request from Sabine to him say what they did with Jerry, or anything about 

vledae ^certain Mgro man^named Buggestiou the Court would have to determine what ^ lTL ou iriana! tL title 7 to leave; Salmon said, “ 1 move we don’t go without the wagon; James Ball, James P. Haskins and Hiram 

bout five feet 8 or 9 inches high P ower i 10 had m the P remises to 8 ° lnt0 an exam1 ' slaves is of record-the same as in the ease of land the Fugitive ; ” is as near the words as I ean get; a Riggins were present; he spoke loud; do not reeol- 
ovv complexion, aged about thirty- na ^ 0 n 'wi, , f - f Re with us. The laws are different in different States, few moment# aftorwardstherewiwagreat contour blee t anything else hs said. 


e shown that Jerry and the fugitive w 


Attorney put to me; don’t recollect whether, in the Defence opened by Mr. Sedgwick. The defence 
affidavit, 1 said Salmon said this was “ an infamous then called Rev. Mr. May, when the Court Ad- 
law.” journed.] 

John H. Brand —Reside, in Syracuse; am a law- seventh day—afternoon session. 

yer ; was at Commissioner’s office, before the exami- The Court met at 3 1-2 o’olook. 
nation commenced; saw Mr. Salmon there; recog- The District Attorney'called 

nised the defendant; at that time did not know him James Scott— Reside in First Ward; keep what is 

by name; I stood at west end of the table, north oalled Scott’s Hotel; know Salmon ; saw him even- 
west corner; Salmon stood on something across on i ng of the rescue—came to my house after it was 
east side near the wall, with Pascho and Marron; over, I think it was 7 or 8 o’clock in the evening ; I 
the Commissioner had adjourned the proceeding; waa a t the riot, and it was after the rescue that he 
think it was a little after noon; had not dined; the came to my house ; do not recollect who came with 
room was densely crowded; the crowd did not seem bim ; he was in the office, and I was out and in, and 
disposed to go out, and Mr. Sabine got on a chair or there were several there; Salmon said that the men 
the table, and requested them to leave, as that was wb o had the plank hesitated, and he told them, “ go 


nined —He did appear to he ii 


any intermission of very b ig h excitement that night; he appeared more 

urn on the sidewalk exc ; ted t han when he was selling wood. 

line *h ad 6 HBeided*! Direct resumed —Have not done much business with 


give true testimony as to any conversation between bfl Dlied ^ them j tUnk the ’ testimony offered Commissioner ; ” he was talking soma-while he stood 
mself and defendant is competent, but not conclusive. on the safe; rather loud; m his ordinary tone. 

Juror—Have seen defendant, know him by name, Genf Nye—They show an auction sale —what Cross-examined —Am not certain whether Salmon 

I was going out of the Court last evening, the de- , * said „ j „ or »Fugitive.” 

“dant spoke tome, andl, knowing it was improper, Th(j Co|wt _ If there wa9 no thing beyond that, I James R. Lawrence called and sworn, as to Sal- 


abruptly broke off, and did not hear anything that I should ^ it wa8 sufficient evidence. mon-Was one of the counsel of claimant; saw Mr. t hM 

can remember J it was something he said about the Gen Nye _T heQ we ask by what authority this Salmon there ; recognise him now ; when I first ob- ^ 
suit, but I did not pay any attention to R I might ^ ^ Hfl ^ telL He %»n’t know. served him, he was east of the table, on a table or a ^ ^ 

have said to him -No, or something of that sort, Mr. Wheaton—He does know. on a sofa; after Sabine made his request to leave, tW e en foui 

what he said was in referenoe to th « suit, l wa Gen . Nye—How do you know 1 Salmon said, “ I motion we don’t leave without the ftU tbe da 

not more than half-a-dozen words on that subject, Mr> VVheaton—We have asked him. Fugitive,” or negro; don’t think he used the word carg aud j 

it was in the upper hall of this building, as we went Gen Nye—That is no evidence to us. Jerry, might have done so ; the remark was made after 

found'tha^atore'o'f^he "Conversation I weToff I G - Du ? ou ka0W hoW Henr y ° btained Celia ' in8 ‘ antl y aft 0 r .“ y .racuse_; w 


the law will point ot taw, saia, e scanu nu uuttuwuewreii Cross resumed-— Should think he was more exoited 

nony offered when talking on Abolition than on any other sub- 

sale —what Cross-examined —Am not certain whether Salmon je Ru y us jj. Payne called and sworn —Reside in 

said “Jerry ” or “Fugitive.” Granby, Oswego county, about five miles from Sal- 

jyond that, I James R. Lawrence called and sworn, as to Sal- mQn , s f liy0 ab “ ut a8 f av f rom the river as he; 1 know 

fence. mon—Was one of the oounsel of claimant; saw Mr. j dm . think he went up to Syracuse on the first train, 

uthority this Salmon there; recognise him now ; when I first ob- and [ wenton tbe second ; first saw him between Sa- 

mow. served him, he was east of the table, on a table or j.V gy raCQa e 5 he was going towards Salina be- 

on a sofa; after Sabine made his request to leave, tween f our and fl V0 ; n the afternoon; was in Salina, 

Salmon said, “ I motion we don’t leave without the ab tbe day . £ wa8 on my way home, to take the 
Fugitive,” or negro; don’t think he used the word carg aud [ turned and went back to Salina with him ; 
i- Jerry, might have done so ; the remark was made a f te r gunner at Scott’s together, we went back to Sy- 

ad Geliai ofter the rennesh • it called mi attention —_- t. M. t eenoed'a nffine • went to 


facts of the issuing the warrant, of the arrest, the 
escape, &o.) might as well be read, as it would save 
time. Exceptions could be made, or new ones, as 
well. 

It was agreed that the testimony of Mr. Commis¬ 
sioner should be read from the minutes of the court. 
It was as to his appointment and servioe as commis¬ 
sioner, from June, 1850, to this time. 

Soon after it was commenced, Mr. Sabine read 
the complaint before him of James Lear, when ap¬ 
plying for the warrant for Jerry’s arrest. Sworn to 


now he has a wife—no children by her; 1 do not 
own his wife. 

Q. —Is it customary among slavfes for women to 
suckle other children than their own ! 

A.—Have known it done. 

Q.—Is is not a common thing in North Carolina 
to send the mothers out to work and have the chil¬ 
dren nursed by others ! 


the 30th^eptember^ 1851. 7 He then read the A.—I cannot say as to North Carolina; have the side of the stairs; can’t say whether then 

. .,. F _■ ’ , 4 _,, T__ 1 _... 14 A/Iiaoe,,,.; e few inokm-no_in 0 anv nersons near or about us. 


lt ’j 4 u WaS n , 0t m0 J® , than a mlna . T a8 80 ?“ w 8 T Q.—Do you know how Henry obtained Celia ! instantly after the request; it called my attention cuge . wen (; to Mr. Leonard’s office ; went to 

of the witnesses in the former case (those giving the b t 55 he is liying wit h me ; London belonged know him by sight; that is all the conversation I the highest bidder [objected to]; the bid was mon, heaidnothing .shouldhmk a g e “‘ lem °' a ^ pyat Tthl man got 

facts of the issuing the warrant, of the arrest, the “ D ° Wm _ H ’ when | e married ’ my mot ber; Lon- have had with him since he was empannelled. $450; the crier’s name was Biffle ; by crier, mean Cross-examined -,counsel for defendant have lng to the D and 

escape, fco.) might asweUberead, as it would save d(m - hadn0 J e when we moved for North CaroUna; The Court asked if there were any other ques- w&c dfw»; 

3 ° a - TTr , , . , „ that I recollect, with the exception of the land, was viate the testimony ; was oounsel in two suits for the b e said if he addressed them any longer he sboulcl 

tvt 1 "' P ld yoa 8° a8lde ' pmpr ,t sold at the same time; it was bought by different recovery of the value of Jerry; and was oounsel for aak them to disperse, and said—“ will you (hsperse . 

Mr. Hillis—I submit whether the agreement wa Q tbig wag tbe first gale of lhe k ; nd j ever defence on a charge of kidnapping. —a good many responded—some said No, some 

R that the Court should examine the juror. if not, P t wag born , in j anuary , 1802, and the WMiam Baldwin-U™ in Fulton, Oswego Co.; said “ don’t leave the ground ’’-Salmon said ‘ No 

Ml’ wfZr UTtl'fete examination. gale waa in the fall of 1810 ; 1 have a distinct recol- waa a i 00 k fender when Jerry was rescued; Fulton -don’t know that he said it « “J | ood 

The rn f m A he toke vnn one side i leotion of ik C from thafc time tiU Jerr y ran awa y> is on the east side ot tho river; Salmon lives on the many said “ No —be furtke ” a ‘ d ‘ ka ‘. „ th t e bi 0 ^% 

We, C Ibe me nne Side to the recess bv wh0 had eonfcro1 of him ^- Jerr y was not ln exl8t - west side, in the town of Granby ; I moved there in a good many friends from O^ego thw, this is all 


Mr. Wheaton—Did you go aside ! 

Mr. Hillis—1 submit whether the agreement was s 
ot that the Court should examine the juror: if not, I 
ie withdraw our consent to the examination. 1 

Mr. Wheaton—It is too late. 

The Court—Did he take you one side ! J 

Juror—He did take me one side ; to the recess by 1 


irom tne time ot tne sale to nenry s 1849 . have since seen him oeeasionalty, ana Knew i can swear, a. T" th J ’ f . 

his possession and under hia control^as h ; 8 e s Salmon; on the morning after the 1st ,f be 8aid e wb ^ 0 & his “ No” with his other 


Power of Attorney given by McReynolds to James known it done in Missouri in a few instances—-in a any persons near or a ou us^ a 8 i ave; Jerry, from the time of his birth till June, of October, Salmon directed a little conversa 

Lear-authorizing Lear to use all lawful means to very few instances; I was not present at the birth Mr. Wheaton wished to have it asked, it ne was ^ wag algQ in big poase88ion , me . tbe ^ orning after , when the omnibus 


Lear—authorizing Lear to use all lawful means to very few instances; 1 was not { 
reoover the said slave Jerry. This paper was dated of Jerry, but came very near it 
the 11th of August, 1851—as was also its acknow- house, and this happened in the 
lodgment by a Missouri Judge. Read the warrant, think it was the month of Ma; 
and Deputy Marshal’s return thereon. down; it was not in the famil; 

The Court then read the balanoe of Sabine’s tes- Celia was in was not more thai 
timony. one I was in; that was the slai 

Mr. Hillis said the testimony spoke of the “man the slaves were; I did not see . 
Jerry” as brought before the Commissioner. He Bee hiin come back; did not 1 


a watch; cannot remember the o< 


came very near it; I was in my own not in eonversation very rear five minutes, 
s happened in the one adjoining it; I The Court—How long was you there ! , , 

the month of May; have seen it set Juror—It was not far from a minute as I reoollect; ] sonal property 

i not in the family Bible; the house I did not look at a watch; cannot remember the oon- 
was not more than ten feet from the versation. _ . . 

that was the slave house, where all The Court—Well, you may sit down. I am m- 
ire ■ I did not see Jerry go; 1 did not dined to think that though there was great lmpro- 
3 hack; did not hear any directions priety in the Juror going aside with the defendant, 


there when they broke in the windows 


Objected to—That no proof should be admitted, 
exoept as to the proceeds of the Bale of Celia. 


supposed that it meant the man who, in the papers, given him when he ’went; it was hearsay, that he yet (rota the examination of the Juror, I think no- 
was “ alleged to be the man Jerry ” who had escaped went away on Saturday night; don’t recollect how thing has oocurred to render the Juror unable to aot 
from Missouri. long it was before he went away that I was there ; properly. 

The Court said, that it would go no further, as it might have been two days or two weeks; Henry Mr. Sedgwick said that all that was wanting on 
was not claimed that Mr. Sabine knew Jerry in went away tolerably frequently; never went away the part of the defenoe was a fair and impartial 
Missouri and was gone for weeks; Henry was not in the trial; and they now offered to go on with the other 

It was then agreed that the testimony of Deputy habit of going off to the county towns, and playing eleven, and allow this one tostand aside. . , 

Marshal Allen, in the ease of Enoch Reed, should cards, &c.; Jerry was a servant, and often went The Court suggested that there might he doubt as | place, 
be read. with Henry on business, but he never took him as a to the power to do this. 


^Court read its own minutes of Allen’s testi-! S ^ 7 °“ D ”’ “ ^ t0 ° k him “ a t0 ^ Tstiict IttoSy said it would in that case ' that sold Celia; his first name John, I think; have I charge of their, official d 
^Tagmm Iff\he Po!fce office I Xmuel Smith- Reside at New London, Ralls be an arbitration. Iheard him so called; he lived about ten mile, from I talk like the tones of the 


1843, was also in his possession. me • t b e morning after, when the omnibus arrived remark ; was mere Salmon 

Q.—Was an account made to the heirs ol this per- at Fulton from the cars, saw Salmon get out, people should not think: i w ithin a few minutes 

sonal nronertv ! walked up to hear from him the final termination, said this; it might have been witmn a lew mmum 

Objected to—That no proof should be admitted, as they had heard of the first escape ; the oars stop they had one, or a 

exoept as to the proceeds of the Bale of Celia. on west side of river, and he came in the omnibus d d motion • when tlmy commenced batter- 

Mr. Wheaton proposed to prove the admimstra- to Fulton; inquiries were made as to the termination [ a ‘, h do ] atep ped back about the centre 

tion, &e. of the Jerry matter ; Salmon went on to g.ve a sort ten feet; Salmon had 

The Court—The evidence of that would be the of detail of the rescue ; he said a plank was got, and of theibnoge ^ i h do not know where he went; 

record of the appointment. various persons had hold of it, and jammed in the £, k . tbe re was a crowd where we stood; 

Q—Did Mr. Henry ever aeoount to you for the do0 r with it that after they had broken m the out- did!no-go t * > adva nce d—I turned and went the 

proceeds of the sale of Celia 1 side door of the Police office, they came to the second 1 « a “ ^ a 0Bld not teU one ma n from an- 

V The Court—This oannot he necessary, as Celia door (inside) and the officers threatened to shoot ot e ^ay.^a ^ ^ the window wa8 Dext the 

was in the oontinued possession of Henry. them, if they went any further, and them was some > ^ 8bou i d think ; I did not hear Salmon’s voioe 

Witnessed continued —I returned to Henry from hesitation; 1 told them ‘.to go ahead Oswego w ^ cr0 wd to distinguish it from any other voice; 

Hannibal the day the sale of Jerry to Miller took there-and would stand by ; ” I a *ed him if h^ d d partition inside; did not 

place. not think the officers would have been justified in M not see o a an el80 H 0 nter the house; heard 

Cross-examined —Can’t tell the name of the crier shooting them, under the circumatanoes m the^ dis- p fo i Salm 8 on after that, after Jerry had 

that sold Celia; his first name John, I think; have charge of their official duty! He replied, ^.you n g, 8unnose * d T aa w Jerry come out; went to 


Cross-examined —Can’t tell the n 


Revolution.” 6 ^ I replied 11 gone off; supposed I saw Jerry come out; went t 
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Mr. Goodrich's and to two or three other public 
houses, to find him—I expected to stay with him; 
oould not find him; I don’t know whether it was at 
the California House, or at Brintnall’s that I staid ; 
next saw Salmon in the cars, at Syracuse, next morn¬ 
ing ; he asked me it I saw Jerry get into the wagon ; 
he said Jerry was very much frightened, hut can’t 
recollect the name of the place; 1 was sworn before 
the Grand Jury. 

Question—Have you forgotten all you swore to be¬ 
fore the Grand Jury 1 . 

Witness—I have had something else to think about 
since then, besides the Jerry Rescue. 

Witness continued — Think he said Jerry was 
frightened when they put him in the wagon ; said 
Jerry jrae with his friends; don’t recollect that he' 
told me Jerry asked him anything; I don’t know os 
he asked me if I saw Jerry in the wagon; he blamed 
me for running the other way, and Baid he did not 
leave him till he saw him in the wagon ; this conver¬ 
sation was before we reached Fulton, and I think 
before we started ; said his friends did not take so 
aotive a part as be supposed they would; I don’t re¬ 
collect of hiB saying that any were not there, or that 
they denied being there; when we came up from the 
First Ward, he said Jerry had been arrested; can’t 
swear now to what he said; said there had been 
rescue, and he was there. 

Cross-examination— May have been at Leonard’s a 
half an hour; Mr. Leonard went with ua to the 
bridge ; don’t recollect seeing him afterwards; have 
lived in the same neighbourhood with Salmon about 1 
four years; I should think he was a very exciteable 
and extravagant man. 

[Concluded on Fourth Page.] 
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SPEECH OF THEODORE PARKER 

Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts A. S. Society , 
Friday Evening , Jan. 28,1853. 


PHOHOSBArHIOAllY REPORTED B 


W. YBRMSTON. 


Ladies and Gentlemen i I do not know 
of these Resolutions I shall speak; bat if I am not i 
order on some one of thorn, perhaps I shall be on eon 
other. First, however, I will ask your attention to 
consideration of the aspect of Slavery in America t 
this time. 

A few months ago, two Pro-Slavery Conventions 
nominated their candidates for the Presidency of this 
Republio; and the one which was the most strongly 
pro-Blavery has since succeeded in electing its candi¬ 
dates. So far, therefore, as the Presidency 
oerned, it is, of course, pledged to Slavery. The Senate 
seems likely, for the next four or six years—certainly 
for the next two years after the Fourth of March—t 
be more pro-slavery than before. Mr. Davis, who has 
been, at the worst, indifferent towards the matter of 
human freedom, is, I doubt not* to be succeeded by Mr. 
Everett, of whom we oannot begin to say that he 
different to the cause of human freedom; for we know | 
that, long ago, when he first entered Congress, he de 
dared that he was ready to shoulder his musket, and 
maroh to Virginia, to put down any insurrection of the 
slaves. Mr. Everett is a man of large abilities and 
consummate learning. H|e is one of the most thoroughly 
eduoated scholars in all Christendom. His learning 
as varied as it is exact. He has a diligence which 
labour does not tire, and which surrenders only to sick¬ 
ness. He has done some services for which all men 
may feel grateful. He has long sought to cheek the 
intemperate use of strong drink, whioh so enfeebles the 
people. He abolished drunkenness at the tables of 
Harvard College. He is an old and consistent friend 
of the public education of the people. He has an elo¬ 
quence—it is only surpassed"by one voice, now silent. 
[The speaker pointed to Mr. Phillips, who sat directly 
behind him, and the allusion was greeted by a tempest 
of applause.] 

‘ A fairer person lost not heaven; he seemed 
For dignity composed, and high exploit.' 

t seems to me that we oould not send into the Senate 

f the United States a man more determinedly and 
more dangerously and more deadly hostile to the cause 
of human freedom We know his ability, we know his 
industry, we know his learning, we know his skill; 
know, also, his ambition, and to what purposes his 
learning, industry and skill have been and probably 
always will be directed. 

We lose an early and noble friend from the Senate 
House. The Fourth of next March sees John P. Hale 
a private man; and you know with what earnestness, 
With what assiduity. With what unfailing good humour, 
he has defended the cause of man. His place will soon 
be vacant, and many Honourable Senators, from the 
North and the South, will congratulate one another 
that the voice whioh has made them qaail before its 
keen witticisms, will presently be heard in the Senate 
no more. But in his place there comes Mr. Atherton 
—‘ Gag Atherton.’ 

It is curious to see the course which the American 
Government has taken in respect to Cuba and Hayti 
For twenty or thirty years, silently and unseen by the 
people, it has been plotting to re-annex a great and 
magnificent slave territory to the United States. I said 
re-annex accidentally ; but it is just as true in its ap¬ 
plication to Cuba as it was to Texas. Texas was no 
more re-annexed than Cuba will he. It was first an¬ 
nexation, and not re-annexation. It is curious to com¬ 
pare the published letter of Mr, Webster to Mr. Walsh, 
giving instructions how to proceed in Hayti, with his 
private instructions, telling him how 
same time. The one was instructions how to proceed 
in public; the other, how to intrigue in private. Eng¬ 
land has been trying to check the slave trade, and the 
United States has indirectly fostered the slave trade. 
England has been endeavouring to establish freedom in 
Cuba; America, to establish Slavery there, and con- 
firm it more strongly. Some of you have read, per¬ 
haps, the correspondence of Lord Palmerston with M. 
Miraflores, as published in the city papers of this morn¬ 
ing. I t is Curious to compare the Noble and Monarchi¬ 
cal Palmerston with the Republican and Democratic 
Daniel Webster, and Bee how Palmerston was continu¬ 
ally endeavouring to extend freedom and establish it 
there; and the Democrat of New Hampshire was striv¬ 
ing to put freedom under the American foot. It is s 
most painful commentary on the conduot of the Ameri¬ 
can government. 

If you look at the Supreme Court, you will see a 
strange spectable. Not many years ago, the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided that,aU laws of the 
individual States tending to interfere with the article 
of the Constitution whioh provides that fugitive slaves 
shall not reoover their freedom by escaping into a free 
State, were unconstitutional ; that where the Constitu¬ 
tion gave the Federal Government j urisdiotion in any 
matter, that that jurisdiction was final and exolusive: 
and the States had no right to interfere in the slightest 
degree, Last December, a case involving the 
principle oame before the Supreme Court of the State 
of Indiana, whioh passed a law enforcing and aiding 
the law of the United States for the protection of mas¬ 
ters endeavouring to capture their fugitive slaves. A 
man in Indiana had inourred the penalty of five hun¬ 
dred dollars, and died without paying it, according to 
the judgment of the Court. His heirs contested the 
payment, oarried the oase before the Supreme Court, 
and contended that as the jurisdiction of the United 
States was exclusive, it nullified and made unconstitu¬ 
tional all legislation of the several States aiming at the 
same thing- These men contended that the statute of I 
Indiana, under whioh their father was punished and 
fined five hundred dollars, was unconstitutional. But I 
the Supreme Court, whioh had decided that the States 
could not interfere to protect the freedom of their citi¬ 
zens, has now decided that any legislation of the States 
in favour of and in aid of the constitutional jurisdiction 
in this matter is perfectly constitutional, and that the 


fine must be paid. The States oannotflegislate for 
freedom where the Constitution gives the General 
Government the power; they may legislate in favour 
of Slavery in such oases, and the Supreme Court sus- 
that legislation. Indiana must not legislate ir 
favour of the life of her citizens. She may in favour of 
the live stpck of a slaveholder. This is a point whioh 
now seems to be fixed, and I suppose it determines the 
charaoter of the Supreme Court for some time to come. 

I am sorry to say that the New England addition to 
that Supreme Court is not an addition at all in favour 
of Freedom, but in favour of Bondage and Wrong. 

Look at the position of the various States in respect 
to this matter of Slavery. A year ago, the Coalition 
had partially succeeded in Massachusetts, representing 
certainly a majority of the people. That has now been 
defeated by the death of Mr. Rnntoul, which at first 
seemed eminently unfortunate to his party and disas¬ 
trous to the Commonwealth ; and a strong pro-slavery 
party is now entrenched in the Capitol, and holds the 
destinies of this State in its hands for one year; and 
everything that Hunker Whigs and Hunker Democrats 
can do to make more heavy the yoke on the slave’ 
shoulders, and strengthen the chains on the hand and 
the fetters on the feet of the slave—that, of course, will 
be done by the men who exercise ‘ a little brief | 
authority’ iu this Commonwealth ; they are pledged to 
that. 

If you look at some of the other States, a stranger 
spectacle is presented by them. According to public 
law, and particularly that of Christendom, Slavery 
sectional and Freedom is universal—the birthright of 
every human being. Therefore, according to the public 
law of all Christendom, recognised in all the courts of 
the oivilized world hitherto, if a man escapes from 
bondage, and goes into a country where bondage is not 
allowed, he becomes free, unless there is a compact 
between the States to forbid it. If a slave escapes from 
slave soil into free soil, he becomes a free man, because 
he resumes the birthright whioh has been taken from 
him by positive enactment. Again and again has this 
principle been recognised by the courts of 
slave States. 

You are all familiar with the Lemmon oase in New 
York, w^ere slaves in transitu were recovered and 
reclaimed for freedom. But just now, within this pre¬ 
sent month, a man has introduced a bill into the Legis¬ 
lature of New York, providing that slaves in transitu 
may be carried through that State, and receive the 
protection of the laws thereof. I will not insult that 
State by supposing that such a law can pass. No! it 
oannot pass. But it is an amazing speotacle, that 
the ‘ Empire State ’ of New York—the most Democratic 
of the Northern States—as she has long boasted herself 
to be—that such a proposition as that could be heard, 
even for a single moment, in the Legislature whioh 
makes laws for three millions of people ! 

A similar bill has been brought into the Legislature 
of the State of Pennsylvania; and when you consider 
who is the Governor of Pennsylvania, and what was 
the issue in that State at the time of his election, and 
his charaoter as a man, and the controlling influence of | 
the ‘ Keystone State’ of America, with its two millions 
of people, you must not be astonished if that bill shall 
become a law in the State of Pennsylvania. It is not 
surprising that Gov. Bigler should recommend such a 
measure. It will be surprising if it does not 

A proposition has lately been made in the Legislature 
of Virginia, whioh is an astonishing one, and would 
breed amazement in any other country that calls itself 
by the Christian name. I refer to a bill which is now 
before one of the branches of the Virginia Legislature, 
providing that the Commonwealth of Virginia shall 
take all the free ooloured persons of the State, and sell 
them into Slavery for a term of years, until their labour 
shall have accumulated a sum sufficient to transport 
them across the Atlantic to Africa, and take charge of 
them here. I say, a proposition so monstrous as that 
would be regarded with amazement in any other portion 
of the world Why, we look with horror oh this fact, 
that the Emperor of Russia takes men who have trans¬ 
gressed the laws of the Empire, and, at his own cost 
carries them to Liberia for a few years or for life. All 
Christendom looks with horror on the oonduot' of the 
Russian Emperor in this matter. But to take a body 
of unoffending men, who have fSeen guilty of no fault, 
and sell them into bondage until their services have 
accumulated a sufficient sum to pay for their transpor¬ 
tation tq another Liberia —why, if this proposition 
made in any other country, the whole land would ring 
with indignation at such a proposal. But I think 
there are only two newspapers in this city that have 
spoken a word against it; and I think there 
only two that will lift up their voices against it. I 
speaking of the political papers; I do not mention the 
theological; perhaps these all, in their great love for 
freedom, will find fault with it; you shall see (laughter 
and cheers). 

So much for the Federal Govesnment, with its Presi¬ 
dency, its treaty-making power, its Supreme Court, and 
Congress. So much, also, for the conduot of the indi¬ 
vidual States. One thing more I ought to say of that. 
In his recent Message to the South Carolina Legisla- 
Governor Means lays down this abstract princi¬ 
ple—that the State of South Carolina has an inalienable 
right to seize the persons of any ooloured citizens that 
come into her territory from another State, and put 
them In jail, or sell them into Slavery, according to her 
sovereign will and pleasure. South Carolina regards 
herself as eminently a Democratic State. Following 
the lead of Mr. Calhoun, who was only subtle, 
aphysioal, her politicians aim to be metaphysical, and 
lay down general rules. This law I have just 
tioned is a sample of South Carolina metaphysics and 
South Carolina abstract justice. This statement 
ates no outcry at all; no notice is taken of it, so far as 
I know, by leading journals. 

now to speak of the aspect of the Church ; and 
by the Church, I now mean not the mass of Christian 
worshippers, hut the men who manage the meeting¬ 
houses (cheers). Sometimes it is the minister, and 
it is a ‘ power behind the throne, which 
greater than the throne itself ’—I mean to say somi 
times it is something more ministerial than the minister 
(laughter); It tells the minister how he should preach 
and pray. 

You certainly may be pardoned for being amazed at 
the pro slavery charaoter of the American Church just 
I think that, since the days of good Dr. Mayhew, 
the churches of Boston, as £ whole, have never been so 
strongly pro-slavery as they are at this moment. Just 
in proportion to the increase of gold in this oity has 
been its power ; and just in proportion lo its quantity 
of power has been the decline in the spirit of piety, so 
far as freedom is concerned, in the churches of this 
great town. It would be very easy to point out in- 
You know that when the members of one 
church in this city were kidnapping the members of an¬ 
other church, there was scarcely a ‘ respectable ’ cler¬ 
gyman in the town to lift up his voice against the hein- 

crime, the hideous iniquity, in the midst of the New 
England Zion. I need not refer to these things. I will 
speak of the sermons delivered in eulogy of Daniel 
W ebster. 

I think there have been nearly a hundred and fifty 
such sermons preaohed. With the exception of a noble 
discourse delivered by my friend at Worcester, (Rev. 

T. W. Higoinson), one brave sermon preaohed at Lynn, 
by Mr. Johnson, and a third honourable and right- 
down Christian discourse delivered by a man whom you 
all know very well—that Christian gentleman, Samuel 
J. May, of Syracuse (loud cheers)—with the exception 
of these three, and two or three more, I think there has 
been no clerical voice lifted up against the wrong deeds 
and .notorious wickedness of that powerful man. Out 
of the one hundred and fifty sermons that have been 
preached, I am free to say, a hundred and forty have 
not a whisper of fault to find with that man. And yet 
consider how much sorrow and misery and woe are 
caused by the wicked deeds of powerful men done in 
high plaoes! Men in power, engaging in important 
matters, they every day put in force a motion which 
the people know nothing of—it may make war or peace; 
it may lead to the welfare of the nation, or it may 
drench the ground with the blood of thousands of men. 

If there is any wickedness whioh ought to be pointed at | 


by every clerical finger, and rebuked by every ecclesi¬ 
astical voice, then it is political wickedness, wrought in 
high places, and by men of immense ability. But, out 
of the one hundred and fifty clergymen who have spoken 
this subject, I am safe in saying that one hundred 
and forty have been false to their trust. 

A little while ago, the politicians had some censures 
to bestow on that powerful man, Since his death, the 
Hunker politicians seem to think that his opinion is an 
amendment to the Constitution ; and the pro-slavery 
clergy, they seem to think that his practice was the 
great evidence of Christianity (cheers and laughter), 
m not speaking without book. A prominent clergy- 
,n thanks God that Mr. Webster gave in his adhesion 
Christianity, and he thinks the Evidenoes have a 
much stronger argumentative look since Daniel Webster 
declared he was a Christian. They cite his daily life aB 
good ‘ Evidence of Christianity.’ 

One other thing let me mention, as proof of the in- 
nse pro-slavery of the American Church. There is 
a Baptist ohurch in this city, in which no coloured man 
hold a pew. The title deed runs after this sort—I 
quote the sense, not the sound: A man has the right to 
give, grant and convey the same to any white person, 
Without the consent of the Society, Of oourse, he has 
not the right to convey it to any coloured person l Well, 
a distinguished pro-slavery clergyman from the South 
came and stood in that pulpit and preached there (I 
refer to Baron Stow’s pulpit, on the corner of Rowe 
and Bedford streets). A distinguished pro-slavery di¬ 
vine came and preached there last summer—a man who, 
it is said, ‘ owns ’ several scores of bis fellow-Christians 
---and it was a matter of congratulation in the pious 
newspapers of the next week, that such was the charity 
and large-mindedness of the great city of Boston, that 
this man oould come and preaoh in one of its pulpit*, 
and be hehrd by the ‘Christians of Boston,’ with.great 
ajpprobation, and that the fact should not excite any 
animosity! I do not know whether St. Paul would 
have had a trader iu human flesh come and stand in 
his pulpit at Corinth, during the two years of his min- 
iStration in that plaoe—I leave that for you to judge. 

Let me say a word as to the character of the Press. 
Since our last gathering here, in January, 1852, a work 
has been published in this city, which, as my friend 
Phillips said last night, is ‘more an event than a book,’ 
and has excited more attention than any book since the 
invention of printing A year will not pass by before 
there will he half a million oopies of Uncle Tom'i 
Cabin in the hands of the English and American pub¬ 
lic (great cheering). Something more than two hun¬ 
dred thousand oopies have already been distributed in 
this country. Nineteen editions are on sale in the 
United Kingdom; there are two translations 
man in this country, and three in the father-land, the 
other side the sea; there are three translations publish¬ 
ing, at this moment, in the feuilletons of the Paris 
journals, and two more independent translations of the 
whole work that have already gone out to the French 
public Such a triamph as that was never known be¬ 
fore, since the sun began to shine. And the triumph 
is not due alone to the intellectual genius and culture 
of the writer ; it is due to a quality far higher and no¬ 
bler than mere intellect Commanding as is the emi¬ 
nent genius of the distinguished author, she has won 
this audience because she has appealed to their Con¬ 
science, because she has touched their Hearts, because 
she has awakened their Souls She has brought jus¬ 
tice, love and piety to bear the burden which her ge¬ 
nius imposed upon them, and well may her word run 
swiftly, and have great success (eheers). New Eng¬ 
land Orthodoxy never did a better thing. 

It is pleasant to see the comments that are passed 
upon this production the other side of the water. In 
France, the most accomplished Woman—the woman of 
the greatest genius that France has ever produced—a 
who writes with the vigour and ability of the 
golden age of French literature, and at the same time 
with the humanity you shall vainly seek for in the 
pages of free-thinking Voltaire or Catholic Bossuet— 
humanity as wide and deep as that of Fenelon—she 
heralds this work to the French public. And it is a 
little remarkable, that Madame Dudevant, with the 
great and universal reputation for talent and humanity 
-scoffed at and scorned, at one time, by the British 
and American people, on account of her free-thinking 
—it is remarkable that she should take the daughter of j 
a New England clergyman, the wife of an Orthodox 
Professor of the day, by the hand, and introduce her 
the public of France (loud eheers). It is a beauti¬ 
ful thing. It is the ‘ extreme left ’ joining hands with 
the ‘ extreme, right.’ There is one and the 
manhood, the same humanity in the two. 

George Sand has trod under her feet many doctrines 
that are dear to you and dear to me; but she has de¬ 
voted the latter days of her life—and it has been 
rather a grand life, on the whole—to humanity, in 
noblest forms, though they are forms despised. It 
beautiful thing to see a woman who has electrified all 
Europe in behalf of down-trodden and prostrate hu¬ 
manity, reaoh her hand across the Atlantic, and take 
Dr. Beeoher’s daughter by the hand, and ask her to 
plead with the French people for three millions of 
trodden down and oppressed by the Democracy of the 
world (eheers). Said Pagan Cicero, two thou¬ 
sand years ago, ‘ Literature is a common bond amoffgst 
and amongst nations.’ It was never a common 
bond that reached so wide and held men so strongly as 
)w; and I know not so fair an evidence of this as the 
lion of these two women in this great and proud work. 
You know the comments that have been made on this 
work in England and America. It was curious to no¬ 
tice the tone of the Hunker press when the book first 
appeared. With one ear turned North, and hearing 
little, and with the other ear turned South, and hear¬ 
ing a great deal, some of the Hunker editors did not 
know exactly what to bay. But, true to their instincts, 
they have lent a willing ear to the South, and obeyed 
the words they heard in that quarter. Soon, tidings of 
great applause came over the water. You know the 
commendations bestowed on the Book by Chief Justice 
Dunham, by the Earl of Carlisle, and by Arch Bishop 
Whately, in England. No American book, no English 
book was ever so much perused there in so brief a time. 
It was curious to notice the comments of the Boston 
press on this book. I will read one or two. 

You all do know the Daily Advertiser (laughter and 
applause). I thank you for the applause to the Daily 
Advertiser (roars of laughter and cheers). The Daily 
Advertiser announced that the Duchess of Sutherland, 
with some other ladies of England, had published a 
letter, calling on the women of America to do their 
part towards enfranchising their fellow-citizens held in 
The letter was published here; and with 
marvellous promptness—within less than a week— 
(laughter)—the Daily Advertiser had a comment upon 
And what is remarkable, the comment was in poe- 
try—what is called poetry in that journal, every line 
beginning with a capital (laughter and cheers). I cut 
the comment from the paper, and pasted it in a book, 
and it is a Singular coincidence, that bn the other side 
of the poetry is the ‘ Annuity to Daniel Webster,’ and 
hold the paper between the light and myself, for 
the annuity is so thick, I can hardly read the poetry 
(great oheering). 

‘ Ye noble English ladies, 

Who live at home at ease, 

How less than liftle do you know, 

Of things this side the seas. 

A gloomy shadow o’er the deep 
Some morbid fancy throws, 

And straight what pearls are in your »y«s, 

That fall for unfelt woes.' 

The black man does not feel any woes! Peter Still, 
who was here the other day, asking our aid to help 
him buy his wife and children, after he had bought him¬ 
self—his woes are all unfelt! When the stripes came 
on his baok, he did not cringe; and the flesh did not 
quiver when the lashes tore! 

The black men are very happy: 

* On Georgia’s broad Savannahs,'! 

By Carolina’s streams, 

The merry, careless negro mocks 


.-•’Mid all the ills yon seek to 
Perchaape areiblessiugs 1 
Dread reatiyour gifts belike 


that or 


Ere human woes began, 

Wherewith your primal ancestress 
Tempted aniruined man.’ 

The letter of these ladies ts to be like 

-‘ the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste ■ 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe 1 ’ 
The English ladies are the new Eves, who are to bring 
down the American Adam to the ground, and turn him 
out of Paradise by abolishing Slavery (laughter and ap¬ 
plause). 

That is the beginning; but the Daily Advertiser 
goes further. Having begun with rhymes, it goes on to 
reason. Here is another communication, of whioh the 
lines do not begin with capitals (laughter). 

‘ May I not suggest to your Grace and to your fair 
associates, without discourtesy, that it may be possible 
for the kindest and most sympathetic beings to be so 
sadly immersed in such a mephitic moral atmosphere 
as to be unable to discern that all their benevolent ex¬ 
ertions are as much needed at home, and that travelling 
three thousand miles for a field of operation is truly a 
work of supererogation.’ 

These women had acknowledged, at the first, that 
their fathers fixed the stain on America ; and thus 
knowledging they travelled a little beyond the record, 
for Jonathan began it, a great while before John Bull 
ever aided him, or said a word about it. Besides that, 
they say. We have great sins at home to be repented 
of, and ask God’s pardon for our Weaknesses, and his 
aid in removing them. Then this person, adds, ‘ The 
adage about glass houses and throwing stones is rather 
stale, yet I seriously commend it to your consideration: 
and then gives an extraot from a work of one of ou 
own ministers to the poor (Rev. Dr. Bigelow), describ¬ 
ing the sad sights of misery and" wretchedness he saw 
in London. He then charges them that they should 
look at home first; and reminds them that charity 
should ‘ begin at home—and stay there’! That 
trick which I thought Charity had not yet learned, 
thought Charity began at home, and then went every 
where (loud cheers). 

Then the Daily Advertiser copies from the British 
Army Despatch an article which, it says, ‘ We quote 
almost entire, as showing the estimation in which the 
recent letter of the Duchess of Sutherland is held by 
at least a portion of the sensible people in England. 
Here are some of the remarks of the * sensible ’ person 

‘ Mrs. Stowe has libelled her countrymen : let them 
look to that. England need not back her with Holy- 
well-street ignorance and Exeter Hall cant. If she do, 
she will sow the wind and reap the whirlwind. Every 
American in London is disgusted with the Uncle Tom 
mania here. If he go to a theatre, he is insulted and 
shocked. The English people, on the other hand, 
deluded into the falsest notions of America. When the 
slave in the drama escapes into British India, there is 
a cheer. That cheer may cost ns some day our best 
alliance. At this moment, the interests of England 
and America should be one. Why do not English la¬ 
dies interfere on behalf of the enslaved French people 1 
We believe, on the other hand that Louis Napoleon i 
popular with them; If England interfere with Ameri¬ 
can Slavery, she will not effect her objeot, but the re¬ 
sult may be, ere long, that she will be enslaved her¬ 
self.’ * * * ‘ Yes, we are cutting our own throats 

with, this hypocritical, lying sympathy. Let British 
ladies, if they want a safety valve for their hysterical 
emotions, as well as a means of notoriety, form a com¬ 
mittee for the emancipation of the monkeys which af¬ 
ford them so much amusements on Sundays in the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens. A more touching and a more truth¬ 
ful work than Uncle Tom’s Cabin might be written on 
the sufferings of these.’ 

This is the comment, by quotation, of the Daily Ad¬ 
vertiser on the Duchess of Sutherland’s letter, and the 
reception of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in England. 

I have purposely avoided all extracts from the theo¬ 
logical newspapers. They are commonly called ‘ reli¬ 
gious/but the word ‘theological’ describes them with¬ 
out a metaphor, aud with no figure ef speech. I give 
these from the Daily Advertiser. But that journal 
was not always of such a stamp. 

The Daily Advertiser ‘ once was young, 

And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth,’ 


Your unsubstantial schemes. 
The slaves don’t want to be set free; 0, 
‘ Hold baok the stone, fair ladies; 
Restrain your generous glow, 
Nor heed the sad and -silly stuff 
Retailed by Mrs. Stowe.’ 


I remember when the Daily Advertiser was the cham¬ 
pion of freedom (some of you smile, but I am stating 
historical facts). In 1819 and ’20, the Daily Advertiser 
lifted-up a bold, and strong, and manly voice against 
the extension of Slavery beyond the Mississippi 
No newspaper in the North more steadily battled against 
the Missouri Compromise than the Boston Daily Ad¬ 
vertiser —then under the charge of the more youthful 
Nathan Hale. There has always been a good deal of 
scholarly talent connected with that paper, and in its 
better days it did good servioe; but it has come to this 
complexion at last. Some years ago, when there was a 
rumour of war between England aud America, we were 
very glad—all the North was very glad—to receive the 
peace sympathies of England. You remember how old 
Boston, ou the east coast of England, which still keeps 
the great ohuroh where John Cotton preaohed, and 
whioh he left to beoome the minister of the first church 
in this Boston—you remember how ofd Boston sent its 
greetings to the new Boston, and said, * We 
cities—let us love one another! ’ You remember how 
gladly the new Boston of New England answered to the 
old Boston of our father-land. When old Plymouth 
spoke to the new, old Bridgewater to the new, and when 
old Manchester sent greeting to its namesake this side the 
water—you remember how glad we all were, and what 
oomments the newspapers made, saying that this was 
the beginning of ‘ the era of good feeling,’ and our bro¬ 
thers beyond the sea were helping us to keep the peace ! 

■, when a word is tq be said in England for the 
black man in America, it must be treated with con¬ 
tempt and with scorn! And yet, at the same time, 
when the Grand Duke of Tusoauy imprisons some men 
because they had read the Italian Bible, America is 
roused; the ire of Dr. Cox knows no bounds ; Dr. Be- 
thUne grows eloquent even ; and Edward Everett, the 
Secretary of State, writes a letter —it must be a scho¬ 
larly and a graceful one—to his friend the Grand Duke 
of Tusoany,* begging him to interfere and set the Madiai 
family at liberty. I am glad of this. I rejoioe at any 
of humanity which binds the nations together. I 
should have been glad if the Secretary of State for China 
had written a letter, last Summer, to the Governor of | 
California, asking that the fifteen hundred Chinese 
that country might have, the privileges of American 
oitizen. It would have helped to marry the Caucasian 
and Mongolian into one family, and would have been 
another help towards Christianizing the four hundred 
million Pagans of China. I rejoice at this sympathy 
for the M »■:; si family ; but would it not be a very pro- 
>er comment for the Grand Duke of Tuscany to say— 

I have imprisoned a single family for reading the Bi¬ 
ble, which the law forbids. You have got three mil¬ 
lions of men, and have passed laws prohiting any one 
from learning to read the Lord’s Prayer or to read any 
thing. Let your Bible Society give English Scriptures 
American slaves, before you quarrel with me for not 
doing what your laws forbid at home.’ I trust the 
Grand Duke will not do so foolish a thing, for, as the 
Advertiser says, ‘ Two fogs do not make a sunshine.’ 

As a general thing, the politioal press of America is 
Strongly opposed to freedom—the freedom of the blacks. 
Liberty wanders among editors as a strange spectacle, 
and the eyes of men look thereon, not with approba- 

But there is one institution in the land, whioh just 
iw, iu Boston, at least, is lifting np its voioe some¬ 
what in behalf of freedom. When I was a young man 
—no! before that—when I only thought myself a young 
i, and was merely a large boy—it was my privilege 
and my good fortune to sit at the feet of the venerable 
whom I see before me now; and I remember very 
well when Dr. Beecher said (great oheering), in his 
pulpit, that he thought, before ten years had gone by, 
there would be a steeple on every theatre in New Eng¬ 
land ! The venerable man set his feet forward in that 
work, and half ten years did not pass by before there 
was a steeple on every theatre in New England. It did 
not mend the matter much. But now, theatres have 
come up again; and while the work of that venerable 
Doctor’s daughter is read out of the churches,jwhile its 
doctrines cannot be preached there, Mr. Kimball opens 
the doors of his theatre, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
played to large audiences, eight times a week (loud 
oheers). I thank God that when Humanity is excom¬ 
municated from the Boston ohurch, she can yet find a 
resting-place for the sole of her foot in a Boston thea¬ 
tre (oheers)! Some years ago, my friend Brother j 


Spear (who sits^at my side) asked Mr. Kimball why 
he did not have some play that touched the humanities, 
and was moral and elevating in its tendency 1 ‘ Why 
don’t you have an Anti-Slavery play ? ’ asked Mr. 
Spear. Whereupon, Mr. Kimball said—‘ I can’t get 
the audience; but as soon as you will get the people 
outside ready to come in and see an Anti-Slavery play, 
I fwill perform nothing else ’ (cheers). Now, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin has got the outsiders in favour of human¬ 
ity, and Mr. Kimball opens his doors. In due time— 

when the wind blows strong enough in that quarter_I 

suppose humanity will get in even to the churches (ap¬ 
plause). Says the theological student to the Devil, in 
the play, * What 1 can the player instruot the priest ? ’ 
By all means,’ quoth Mephistopheles, ‘ if the priest 
himself is but a player! ’ 

Well, putting all these things together, the present 
aspect is undeniably a sad one. The Federal Govern- 
is pledged to Slavery. Efforts are making by the 
present Administration, by the Senate, by the Supreme 
Court, to make Slavery national and Freedom sectional, 
even if it be not, as somebody said, that ‘ Slavery is to 
be national, and Freedom nowhere ’ It certainly is 
sad, when you Bee States like Massachusetts 
hands of the enemies of human freedom; when you see 
bills like these I have named brought before the Legis¬ 
latures of five millions of people in New York and 
Pennsylvania ; when a ihan, representing the Demo¬ 
cracy of Jefferson and Madison brings forward such a 
proposition as that to which I have alluded in old Vir¬ 
ginia; and when South Carolina is doubly disgraced by 
the Message of Mr. Means. It is a sad sight, when the 
press of both political parties seem resolved to tread 
every sixth man down to the dust, when the great meet¬ 
ing-houses have no prayers to Offer for the sufferers, 
and when Humanity is read out of the ‘ sacred ’ church 
to find a welcome in the ‘ profane ’ theatre. The aspect 
seems indeed a sad one. But look at it again, and there] 
are crumbs of comfort whioh have fallen from this pro- 
slavery table, and I suppose you and I may pick them 


We are to have a Northern President, and, say what 
we may. Northern men always have some reserve 
the subjeet of Slavery. Let them give in never 
much. Southern men know that they are false to their 
birth, that they are false to thejrjbrpeding in doing it, 
and that they cannot be wholly trusted. No man ever 
bowed lower to the South than Daniel Webster; no 
man ever humbled himself more abjectly than he before 
his Southern masters ; but yet, there was behind him 
what he had got from the militia captain who fought 
for independence; there was what he sucked from his 
mothers’s breast; there was what he had breathed 
the very air that fans his New England hills ; fans, did 
I say ? which sweeps with the northwest wind over the 
New England hills; thefe were his own proud words, 
uttered every year of his life, from Dartmouth College 
to Washington, from 1799 to 1849; there were all these 
things, and the South knew it, and they would 
trust him. They knew that, so far as a Northern i 
is honest, he is in favour of freedom ; and so far as he 
is false, they oannot trust him. There is always 
reserve on this matter of Slavery, even in the wo 
Northern men. Nobody ever knew better than Martin 
Yan Buren how 

‘ To crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning; ' 
but sometimes even the supple knees of the ‘ great 
Magician ’ refused to bend, and stiffened up hard 
iron, and all the Southern dirt in Texas oould not { 
them down. Even Mr. Everett, with his Middlesex 
firelock on his shoulder, thinks the African of the 
teenth century is less a savage than the Anglo-Saxon 
of the ninth, and seems to think there are ninety mil¬ 
lions of men in Christian Europe quite as barbarous as 
the ninety million heathen in Africa. He admitB that 
the slave is * a man and a brother.’ It has been so, it 
is always so with Northern men. There is something 
in them which will not yield wholly to Slavery. 

I hope for some good things from Mr. Pierce. There 
is one thing whioh leads me to hope yet more from him. 
He is an ambitious, but not a bad man; and just 
the hand of misfortune is so exceedingly heavy upon 
him—in a moment, his only child lay dead before his 
eyes—I cannot think that such an event i 
pass over a Northern man, who knows he is elected 
President, without teaching him that, great as the 
tion is, and ‘great’ as the President is, there 
‘ higher law ’ yet; and if Mr. Pieroe ever scoffs at 
‘ higher law,’ and stoops his knees so low to this Demon 
of Slavery as some of his Northern predecessors have 
done, then I shall be astonished ! Let us expect better 
things of the man; and let us give him a fair trial, aud 
all manner of hopes. Besides, he has a noble woman 
for a wife, and the dew whioh falls from suoh a sky 
might call forth beauty and harvest both from almost 
any soil. If a statesman with a good and able wife 
becomes corrupt, he must have an uncommonly bad 
heart, and he very basely born. 

Then, too, in the Church there is something to hope 
for. Scattered all over the land—in all the towns a 
villages—there are a few exceptional men—noble m 
they are, too—who lift up their voices proudly, oo 
stantly and mightily in behalf of the right. It was t 
painful duty of my friend Mr. Phillips, last night, 
speak of hopes that were disappointed, and anticipa¬ 
tions that crumbled to the ground before the hand of a 
great man, who had ‘ too many irons in the fire,’ and 
oould not put in an Anti-Slavery bar, because his forge 
was full! But there were other arrows in his quiver, 
which men saw not; and now, I thank God, that in a 
great pulpit, on the heights of Brooklyn, on Long Is¬ 
land, the son of Dr. Lyman Beecher stands, week after 
week, year in and year out, and blesses every Sunday 
morning and hallows every Sunday night, with an elo¬ 
quence whioh is a stranger to the American Churoh, 
poured out in defence of the highest rights and the no¬ 
blest duties of mankind (loud applause). Most of us have 
the misfortune to be reckoned heretics by the churches; 
I'myself have fallen under the suspicion of not being 
wholly Orthodox (laughter and applause). But my 
friend Ward Beecher belongs to that great and power¬ 
ful band, whioh has inherited the spirit of the Ed¬ 
wardses, the Hopkinses, and the Emmonses—which has 
inherited their logic and their strength; and whioh 
has got the humanity and the common sense of May¬ 
hew, the piety of Buokminister, and the philanthro¬ 
py of Channing ; and he wields these weapons with a 
mighty power, which is an astonishment in the land. 
There is another pleasing spectacle. Dr. Beecher him¬ 
self, * the father of more brains than any man in Ame -1 
rioa,’ has brought us the benediction of his venerable 
head, to Which, orthodox, or heretics, we have all looked 
up so many times for guidance and a blessing. Uncle 
Tom, the youngest of the Beechers, has been 
side this good while. I think he will convert his grand¬ 
father, and then we shall have all the family (loud, 
cheers). 

It is rumoured—and on pretty good authority, 
that a little before Mr. Webster ceased to be mortal, 
he told a clergyman of this oity—I undertook the de¬ 
fence of Slavery after this sort: Before I went inti 
that matter, I was entreated by Southern men and by 
Northern men; I was told, if I espoused the cause of 
Slavery, I was sure to be nominated for President; I 
told this, not only by Southern men, but by North¬ 
men—politicians—men eminent in oommeroe—by 
Doctors of Divinity. Now, I am satisfied it was the 
great mistake of my life, and Ward Beecher and Ho¬ 
race Mann have more power than I and all the South 
put together (oheers). 

Scattered about in all denominations there are noble 
ministers of Christianity, who pray to the God of jus- 
and truth, who have not read their Bible back¬ 
wards, but have read it forwards, and have got the 
energy of the Old Testament prophets with something 
of the humanity of the New Testament apostles. Many 
of these are poor and obeoure men, without weight in 
respectable’ denominations, but of earnest piety. In 
little country towns, in the byways and alleys of great 
oitjes, silently and unseen, they are sowing the seeds 
of a piety whioh will spring up justioe, and bear phi¬ 
lanthropic fruit. 

A few years ago, when my brother Gannett’* pa¬ 
rishioners were kidnapping my parishioners, and it was 
we should have some ‘ material aid ’ to j 


help the poor black man, fleeing from the stripes of 
America to the star—the North Star of Great Britain, 
hated as the Anti-Slavery Society is, the Committee of 
Vigilance sent out letters to,all the clergymen of the 
State of Massachusetts; telling them their need, and 
asking for help. Clergymen from the churches of Com¬ 
merce did not condescend to give us a reply; but little 
Methodist ehurohes, little Baptist churches, humble, 
obscure, Unitarian, Orthodox, Universalist ministers, 
they made a long arm, and they dropped, the widow’s 
mite into the poor tflgro’s chest here in Boston, and 
blessed many a heart The dark places of the earth 
are full of the habitation of cruelty, but in all the 
homes of the really religious, there is light. 

The letters which we received at that time—I myself 
had the honour to be connected with that movement, 
and it was the one great honour of all my earthly life— 
those letters, they were most tender and most touohing. 
Men said sometimes—‘ We are poor. Here is three 
dollars, whioh we have collected from a little Methodist 
Society in the mountains, or on Cape Cod; or in some 
oity. May God bless it! It is only a mite—the two 
mites of a poor widow; that make but a farthing, both 
of them"! ’ And it was blessed. Let me say, also, that 
there was one clergyman in this city, who, in five 
months, got clean out of the city of Boston, and into the 
territory of Queen Viotoria, ninety-eight fugitive slaves, 
that were inhabitants of this unholy Union. His name 
be a proud name at the table of the Lamb, in the 
kingdom of God; but I dare not mention it to you. It 
would subject him to persecution, and we might have 
a kidnapper after him to-aorrow, if I should repeat it 
to-night. It was * levying war.’ 

I say, while the pulpits of Commerce have thus been 
true to the purposes to which they have been clericalist, 
consecrated, the little churches have still a deal of 
Christianity in them ; and there are great men, also, 
scattered about, like Ward Beecher, whose voice ex¬ 
tends all over the laud; and humble men, engaged in 
the same work—a great, proud work, too. 

Then, in respect, to the press—I will only speak of 
the political press. Here in Boston, the Common¬ 
wealth is strongly Anti-Slavery—almost as strong as 
the Liberator at first. I mean to say, it is on a very 
strong Anti-Slavery tack; it has been put under 
Anti-Slavery canvass, has got its Anti-Slavery suit 
qf sails on, and is likely to sail on in that di¬ 
rection for a long time to come (applause). Then, 
scattered about in the counties are very Strong Anti- 
Slavery papers—in old Essex, in Norfolk, in Worcester, 
in Middlesex; even in Lowell, ootton has not quite 
chocked conscience out of men. In New Hampshire, in 
Vermont, in New York, in Ohio, all through the West, 
Anti-Slavery papers have sprung up—keeping their 
connection still witU political parties, but sowing Anti- 
Slavery seed with broad hands. The New York Tri 
bune prints ninety-five thousand oopies of its paper, and 
it is strongly Anti-Slavery—not what I could wish it, 
always, but still, Anti-Slavery ; the New York Even¬ 
ing Post and the New York Daily Times are doing a 
good work. Then, there are the Anti-Slavery papers— 
those which are truly such—the Liberator, the Motion¬ 
al Anti-Slavery Standard, and the Pennsylvania 
Freeman. There is the Motional Era, apd I must 
number among them the New York Independent, with 
its seventeen thousand subscribers (cheers), edited by 
such men as Dr. Bacon, of New Seven, Dr. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, Ward Beecher, and Mr. Brace, of Hungarian 
memory, filling up its columns with humanity. I say, 
these things look quite encouraging, spite of the pro- 
slavery journals of Democrats and Whigs. 

Then, we have the Anti-Slavery party itself, which 
was the nucleus of this movement, which has gone on 
steadily increasing in power, enlarging its circle, and 
strengthening its arm, year by year. Here let me say 
a word of that party. My friend (Mr. Phillips) spoke 
of it last night. I think he did not say anything which 
was not true, for you and I both know that he did not 
say anything whioh was not beautiful (cheers); and it 
has been wisely said, that ‘nothing is beautiful in 
rhetoric which is not true in logic.’ Let me say a word 
of its conduot in one or two particulars. 

The Anti-Slavery party has never been accused of 
being very mealy mouthed or very gentle in its cen¬ 
sures of persons who do hot advocate its own views. On 
the other hand, it has been accused of severity of treat¬ 
ment and bitterness of speech. I will not say that this 
charge has not been, in some measure, deserved, I will 
say, however, that no great movement, politioal or mo¬ 
ral, has ever been conducted with so little severity and 
denunciation. Look at the apostles; within twenty 
years of the death of Jesus—what strifes, what bioker- 
The man who wrote the Revelations had no 
plaoe in the New Jerusalem • for St. Paul, the great 
apostle to the.Gentiles—the twelve foundations thereof 
.ame of Paul thereon, only of the Hebrew 
Twelve. When Paul and Peter met at Antioch, you 
know how Paul withstood Peter to his face, charging 
him with dissembling, and all that. There were hard 
words between Paul and Barr abas; there was great 
strife between Paul and ‘ them of the circumcision.’ 
In the Protestant Reformation, Martin Luther ran¬ 
sacked all the dictionaries for obscene speech to heap 
Dr. Eck, the Pope, and the Pontificate, and got Jus- 
i Jonas and other men to put on smock-frocks, and 
sit in low pot-houses, and to put on the liveries of foot- 
and mix with joekies, in order that good Martin 
Luther might heap objurgations on the heads of his op¬ 
ponents. My friend Phillips, Garrison, and the rest, 
say that they cannot get denunciatory words fast 
enough, because the ‘ Anglo Saxon does not coin words 
so fast as the Anglo Saxon sins.’ I think thi3 is true. 
But they have not yet ransacked Billingsgate for them, 
like the great Protestant Reformer (cheers). 

Look at the conduct of all politioal parties. Why, 
their little finger is thicker with abusive words than 
whole Anti-Slavery loins. Compare it with the 
language of theologians, who do not hesitate to call 
men infidels, atheists, and the like, and to denounce the 
uncovenanted mercies’ of God upon our heads. 

This sharpness of criticism, this severity of expres- 
ion of the Anti-Slavery party has some good effects. 

It keeps all the men that are on the Anti-Slavery tack 
with their eyes and ears open: They look out carefully, 
because they know 

A chiel’s amang them tailin' notes,’ 
and certainly will print them, in the Liberator and 
Standard ; they are therefore much more careful than 
they otherwise would be. 

Yet, I think that we are sometimes a little unjust. 
We have not always allowed other men, honest as we, 
pursue exaotly their own individual course. I have 
sometimes been pained at denunciations of Mr. Mann, 
Mr. Hale, and Mr. Sumner, It seems to me that each 
man ought to be left to do his own work in his own way. 

I am glad that a ‘ top eye ’ is open to scrutinize the aots 
of public men—an eye that never slumbers nor sleeps— 
an eye that does not spare a friend when he falters more 
than a foe when he is false; I am glad of that; But it 
seems to me that we should ha vs the largest toleration 
and the largest charity. Mr, Sumner, for example , 
has not done in the Senate of the United States what 
some other men would have done. He has done, how¬ 
ever, what Mr. Sumner could do, and I believe he has 
been faithful to his light (cheers.) 

I know Mr. Sumner very well. He was not born a 
politician. It is the exigency of the times that has put 
him in the Senate. He said a year ago, that he was in 
morals by will, iff polities by accident. His conduct, 
therefore, in the Senate, is not what the conduct of my 
friends would be if they were there; but, at the same 
time, I think he has been faithful to himself, true to his 
light, and I expect, in years to come, great and 
noble things from him. He has already done ns great 
service, and the echo of his brave speech comes hack to 
just now from the other side the water, with the 
le echoing tidings that Uncle Tom’s Cabin awoke 
there first. From Mr. Mann, also, we shall hear brave 
and noble words again, before this session comes to a 
close (loud eheers). Mr. Seward—prudent, far-sighted, 
courteous, diplomatic Mr. Seward, is also a strong ad¬ 
vocate of the Anti-Slavery side. It is too much to ex , 
pect that the Anti-Slavery mountain should rise up on 
the floor of the Senate as perpendicular as Lloyd Gar¬ 
rison. I am very glad if it begins to slope up, and if 
its slope, beginning with a Seward, a Sumner, a Chase> 
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and a Hale, in ten years shall reach the Garrisonian 
perpendicular Ufight (loud cheers). In unity of spirit 1 
there must always be the greatest diversity of manifes¬ 
tations ; and I-was rather sorry to read in the Herald 
that my friend 1 Mr. Pillsbury had spoken severely of 
Mr. Sumner’s speech '; I think pothing was said against 
the others, plough.it may seem just from Mr. Pills- 
hury’s point Of view, I do not think it is just from Mr. 
Sumner’s point of view. 

But let me, say, while the Anti-Slavery party has 
been Beveijjsin its criticism, and sharp in its denuncia¬ 
tions, there is no body of men in this country, nor in 
any other country, that I know of, that is so earnest, 
and'go hearty, and so ready in its praise for any great 
and noble, sentiment, come whence it may, and bo ut- 
ter«aVhore it will (loud cheers). Iu its criticism, it 
knowiyR odds betwixt friend and foe. Trojan and 
Tyroan are treated without any partiality.; and insthe 
bestowment of its praises it is as universal as the light 
of the sun. No chance good utterance ever falls from 
the mouth of a speaker in the Massachusetts Legisla¬ 
ture, or the American Congress, or the most pro- 
slavery pulpit, but is sure to be warmly welcomed and 
proudly honoured in the Liberator, the Standard, and 
the Era, and- on every Anti-Slavery platform; and that 
is what I cannot say of any other platform, political or 
‘ theological (cheers). But these Anti-Slavery teen, they 
do not scent heresy; they welcome a good thing, come 
whence it may (renewed applause). 

Looking at these things, looking at the men we have 
yet in the National Legislature—looking at the men we 
have left in the churches—looking at what remains of 
the press, and the noble journals working so manfully 
in defence of the right—looking at this Anti-Slavery 
party, father to the Free.Soil party—I think there are 
some very cheering signs in these times of burs. In¬ 
deed, I think there has never been a time which, on the 
whole, was more propitious than the present. We have 
very great evils to overcome here in New England ; but , 
we have overcome greater fflfila than these. We com¬ 
plain that the Free<Soil members of the Senate have 
been shut out from every Committee of that body, be¬ 
cause they did npt belong to a ‘ healthy ’ organization; 
hut what did the Legislature of Massachusetts do once, 
when it had members that did not belong to an un¬ 
healthy organization? In 1637,the Massachusetts Le¬ 
gislature passed this decree—I copied it to-day from 
the reoords in the State House •• 

* Mr. William Aspinwall being questioned in regard 
his hand was to a petition or remonstrance and he jus¬ 
tified the same maintaining it to be lawful, the Court 
did discharge him from being a member thereof. _ Mr. 
John Gogg shall affirming that Mr. Wheelwright is in- 
nooent and that he was persecuted for the Truth was 
in like sort dismissed from being a member of the Court 
and order was given for two more deputies to be chosen 
by the town of Boston. 

‘ 2d Qth Mo. 1637.’ 

The General Court was persecuting Mr...Wheelwright, 
a clergyman, for heresy ; the two Boston delegates in¬ 
terfered— Boston was not a Hunker town till 
Revolution ; one of them signed a remonstrance against 
the persecution, and the -other said he was right in do¬ 
ing so ; and the great and General Court ordered them 
to go home 1 They did not belong to a ‘ healthy orga¬ 
nization,’ and they were kicked out Of the State House. 
That was in the town of Boston! What was the pro¬ 
scription of FreeBoilers in Congress in comparison with 
that? What if the Liquor party in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives should think the Boston delegation not 
sound on the Rum question, and expel them for tem¬ 
perance* and order Boston to make a new election— 
what should we say to that ? 

Then, again, we-complain of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Let me read the Fugitive Slave Law of Massachusetts 
not many yearo ago : 

«It is ordered, that whenevor any servants shall run 
from their masters, or any other inhabitant, shall pri¬ 
vily get away with suspicion of all intention, it shall 
be lawful for the next magistrate or the constable and 
two of the chief inhabitants where no magistrate, to 
press men and bodts or pynnacos at the publio charge 
to pursue such persons by sea or land, and bring them 
baok by force of arms.’ Sept. 2d, 1735. 

' The Fugitive Slave Law of the United States! Why, 
it is a ‘ habeas Corpus act in comparison with that! 

Do you suppose mon-comp lamed of such law ? See 
what befell such as wagged their tongues : 

«It is ordered, that Phil. Rateliffe shall be Whipped, 
his ears cut oft, fyned £40, and banished out 0" " 
limits of jurisdiction for uttering malicious and 
dalous speeches against the Government and the Church 
of Salem.’ Jan. 14th,1636. 

In 1832, there arrived at Charlestown a ship called the 
John and Sarah, and it was laden with^-what ? two 
hundred and seventy white men, that were to be sold 
into Slavery. They were ‘consigned’ to Mr. John 
Kimball and owned by Mr. John Bear and Robert Rioh- 
These were men that had been taken captive by Oliver 
Cromwell, in the battle of Dunbar, ‘ delivered unto 
him,’ as John Cotton said, ‘ by the hand of God.’ They 
were sold out as slaves, for six, seven, eight 
years ; and some of the most distinguished families of 
Boston are descended from these 270 slaves. Those men 
who are now going to the Genealogioal Registers and 
the Herald’s Office to get coats of arms, may go back to 
the oounty records, dated 1652, and they will find that 
their fathers had arms enough, but no coats 
cover them (laughter and cheers). We have got rid of 
that kind of Slavery, though there is enough of another 
kind—here in New England; and it will be as easy to I 
get rid of black Slavery as it was to get rid of that! 
wrong of white Slavery. 

Just now, we have a great many allies coming to our 
help. There is the spirit of commerce, and every cen¬ 
sus showB us that Slavery is an instrument whioh does 
not pay. ‘ Poor Richard ’ the great New England Saint, 
said, • He most be a rich man that can afford to work 
with poor tools.’ I heard a mechanic’s boy once say, 

‘ He must Be a poor man that will work with poor 
tools,’ and if a rich man begins with them, he soon be¬ 
comes poor. Every oensus shows that Slavery works 
badly in Kentucky and Virginia, that, freedom works 
well in Ohio and New York. By and by the spirit of 
eommeree will be on our side. Every invention, every 
labour-saving contrivance helps break the yoke 
slave’s neck. The men who first yoked oxen, unyoked 
men. Ericsson’s-caloric engine is a mighty instrument 
to propel Slavery out of the world. By and by, the 
spirit of oommeroe will be aroused, and men will be as 
glad to get rid of their tool that does not pay, 
they were to get it; and then the oommeroial spirit will 
be pro-freedom aB it is now pro-slavery. 

Then there is the spirit of the nations. At this day, 
we are constantly put to the blush. The British cor¬ 
respondence with Spain shames that of America, and 
the comments of the English press make us doubly 
ashamed. The voice of Germany, Hungary, Austria - 
all is putting Ainerioa to the blush ; and ere long 
shall be so ashamed, that ourselves shall tread 3iavery 
beneath our feet. Richmond Examiners and their 
Northern coadjutors cannot save it. 

But my reliance for the extirpation of Slavery is not 
on the spirit of commerce, not on the spirit of politics, 1 
net on the voice of the nations the other side of the 
water. 1 recognise all these as allies, and powerful 
allies, too. They are the < material aid ’ that wo need, 
and we are getting it. But 1 rely on the Humanity 
wlfioh is in man, or the moral sense that Is born in I 
every body, and on that piety of Spirit which looks 
gratefully up to God, and in every period of life desires 
to servo Him with mind and oonsoienoe, with heart and I 
soul. The strength of the Anti-Slavery party lies in 
this—that in good report and in evil report, without 
fear and without favour, they have appealed to the hu¬ 
manity of men, to the justice of the natural conscience, 
to the affection of the natural heart, and to the piety 
of the natural soul of every man that is born of God. 
There lies our strength, and there is the hope of the 
Anti-Slavery party. The God of Battles is against 
—the true God of Justice, Peace and Love, He is 
our side. With their eye on tho God of heaven and 
earth, with His 4 higher law ’ in their hearts, they have 
looked at the State, and said,‘We defy you ! ’ they 
have looked at the Church, and said, ‘ Come on with 
your thunders and your lightnings, and your seven last 
plagues—we defy you ! ’ they have looked at the Spirit 
of Commerce, and said, ‘ We will trample your iniquity 
under our feet, for the.Gocl of Justice is ( 

Ay, the God of Justice is on our side; i 


in brings light, and the.night darkness, and m»: 
in, and God is God, so sure is this enterprise t 
triumph (loud cheers), 


A late number of the London Times contains 
the following letter from Lord Shaftesbury, in answer 
purporting to be a reply of American Women, to 
the address issued from Stafford House. No American 
Woman, in this country, except Mrs. Tyler—who, 
though she assumes to speak for the South, is a native, 
and nearly all her life, a resident of New York—has 
signed her name to any reply to the address of the Eng¬ 
lish Wofiien. Several have been published anonymous¬ 
ly, purporting to come from American Women, but 
which probably wore written by some of the penny-a- 
liners—very likely Englishmen—who hang about the 
New York newspaper offices. It is one of these, proba¬ 
bly, which has been copied into the London Times: ‘ 

Sir: I have just read in your paper a letter purport- 
ig to be the reply of the American ladies to the ad¬ 
dress of the “Women of England,” on’ the Bubjeot of| 
Slavery in the United States. 

You have inserted so many articles adverse to the 
address, that you will, I am sure, iu a spirit of justice, 
isert these few remarks iu explanation of the measure. 

If the letter were really the production of American 
ladies, I should certainly regard it with much respect 
and deference; but its own internal evidence shows 
clearly that no woman has had any share whatever in 
the spirit and composition of such a document. 

Its whole value, in truth, is derived from the fact 
that it made its first appearance in your oolumns. 

Now, were the assertions of the paper as true as they 
ire the reverse, it would be altogether beside the ques- 
ion We have abolished Slavery through the length 
tnd breadth of Her Majesty’s dominions, and we call 
m our American brethren to do the same in their own 
territories. They reply to us (if this, at least, be a 
real document), by accusations and revilijigs on sub¬ 
jects totally distinct from the matter in hand. 

But thewriter is not more, happy itt his fads than in 
this reasoning. I shall speak of those alone which come 
under my own knowledge. I Will admit, for the sake 
of argument, and that only, that had he composed his 
apprS1matfoa , 'to accuracy; such, however, is far 
from the case now. 

One person,” says he, “ out of every eight is a pau- 
r —.” I believe, on the contrary, that the working 
people of England were never in a more thriving con¬ 
dition, and that it requires but a few more improve¬ 
ments to place them on a footing nearly equal to the 
physical condition of those in the United States. 

He charges us with defective supplies for the eduoa- 
cation of our people. Let him perambulate the coun¬ 
try and the towns, and observe everywhere-the rapid 
multiplication of schools and churches. Wa may be 
behindhand, but we are labouring to overtake the mis¬ 
chief. It was the present Archbishop of Canterbury 
who stated, in his charge, that during the time he war 
Bishop of Chester there w *' ” 

that vast diocese than in tl 
beginning of the century. 

“London,” he proceeds, “contains 33,000 needle¬ 
women, who earn, on an average, 4 l-2d, a day by work¬ 
ing fourteen hours.” An offer was made, through my¬ 
self, a short time ago, to provide lodging and 6s. a week 
for 200 or 300 female hands required iu the north of 
England. This proposition was laid before this for¬ 
merly suffering class, but rejected, because their ac¬ 
tual condition was.so much better in London. 

He speaks of tire factory classes with commissera- 
tion.. He would do well to visit the great hives of in¬ 
dustry iu Lancashire and Yorkshire. He would there 
see a prosperous, active, and contented population; 
work is abundant, and wages good ; the best feeling 
exists between the employer and the employed, while a 
large proportion of them, both children and adults, 
have entered on a course of personal and social im¬ 
provement. The great factory bazaar at Bolton will 
fully justify this assertion. 

“ A very large proportion,” he continues, “ of your 
agricultural population live in filthy and orowded cot¬ 
tages,” See. This, I regret to say, is still true, both in 
*— n and country, But have no efforts been made—are 
e being made—to abate the evil ? To quote but 
„„„ instance—did not the Duke of Bedford lately ere" 
400 cottages, I believe in a single year ? I can answe 
from personal inspectien, for their excellence. Are n 
many other landowners, in ail parts of the kindom et 
gagsd at present in the same oourse ? The reduction 
of the duty on bricks has greatly facilitated such ope¬ 
rations. - . 

We see a corresponding effort for the towns, in tut 
formation of sooietios to “ improve the dwellings of the 
poor,” in model-lodging houses, in baths and wash¬ 
houses ; in the larger diffusion of means for cleanliness, 
decency and comfort. Your own columns have recent¬ 
ly contained an article on the effects of the “ Common 
Lodging-house act,” showing that under the excellent 
administration of Captain Hay, of the police, the re¬ 
sorts of tile mo3t vagrant and degraded of the poorer 
classes will at last be purified. 

Again, about 130 towns have been brought under 
the operation of the Health aot, and many more are 
waiting for admission; nor do I hesitate to assert, from 
long and anxious experience, that, whenever we shall 
have applied to our courts and alleys the sanitary 
amendments for whioh we have so long contended, we 
shall have gone far towards rendering our people 
of the most thriving, healthy and happy — 
the earth. , 

“There are 30,000 costermongers,” he adds, “of 
these only one-tenth—at the outside, one-tenth, of the 1 
couples living together and oarrying on their coster- 
mongering trade, are married ” It may be so, and, if 
so, we deeply regret it. But their state is, at least, 
the result of ohoioe ; it is not the result of the power 
of the owner over the Blave, nor the condition of things 
necessary to the rights of property and the accomplish¬ 
ment of the commercial policy of the “ breeding farms.’ 

I might recriminate, if I pleased, and exhibit many 
deformities that have come to my knowledge in Boston, 
New York, and other towns of America; but we have 
far different objects ; we have a real regard and kind¬ 
ness for our brethren in the United States, and we 
heartily and respectfully entreat their co-operation. 

The long and the short of the case is this: We have 
had, and we still have, in England many evils, but we 
are now doing our best to remove them. They have 
had, and they still have, in America a great evil, whioh 
they not only will not endeavour to remove, but they 
make it daily worse (witness their Fugitive Slave Law), 


circumstances, as that whioh at the Diet of Spiers im¬ 
mortalized so deservedly its promoters. They are “ the 
blessing in the cluster,” on account of which the Lord 
s iith “ Destroy it not.” May they become the “ lea- 
n” which, though little, shall penetrate the entire 
iss, and bring back the possessors of the United States 
a due sense of tho “ purity which becomes the House , 
of God,” and of the imperitive obligation to “ do justly | 


and love merby, 
era of the Lamb ; nor can we help avowing our deep 
conviction that had the other Transatlantic Churches 
followed the example thus nobly set them. Slavery 
would long ere now have ceased to be the peculiar blot, 
uppn-Christianity in America. We cannot trust our¬ 
selves upon that masterpiece of iniquity, the deservedly 
infamous “ Fugitive Slave Law ” Bat we rejoice that 
there are individuals in the United States (in the first, 
rank of whom stands illustrious your brother, Henry 
Ward Beecher), who believe that might is not necessa¬ 
rily right, and who, when the stranger, shivering with 
cold and weak with want and toil, knocks at the door, 
will fearlessly “ take him in,” at the command of one 
“ whom both Congress and its servants must yet give 
. account. Noble-minded men and women, of wbat- 
er class or name, accept our Christiau salutation. ’ 
We love you “for the truth’s sake which dwelleth in 
” and attests itself in corresponding works.— 
holy fortitude in these lands is the.theme of uni¬ 
versal commendation. The peril in which you obey 
God rather than men we know to be great, nevertheless 
be of good oomfort, “ the end draweth nigh.” Though 
at risk of reputation, of property, and even of life itself, 
when you hear the bay of the bloodhound; so charac¬ 
teristic of Slavery, and observe the approach of men 
equally bloody and brutal, remember what you* owe to’’ 
the God of mercy, add shat not your heart.against the 
cry of the desolate. . We would remark in conclusion, 
that we rejoice in you as a fellow-labourer in the viu-i 
dication of human rights. We are thankful that the 
iniquity of a system, the consummation of Satan’s 
hatred of man, is at last urged hdrne on the understand¬ 
ing and the conscience in a mauner already so much 




Temperance character of the Abolitionists, as be did, 
ten days ago, my strictures on their harsh language in 
my last letter, as a deliberate expression of my opinion 
of their oandour and temper. The one would be a per¬ 
fect pendant to the other. It would, doubtless, seal the 
doom of the. Maine Liquor Law. He ia a native and 
be approved as the follow'- j resident of the ancient rotten borough'of Hull, from 
’ ’ ’ whenco all his commodities that have attracted any 

attention have _been sent. They have rather “ an an¬ 
cient and fish-like smell ” now, and hardly find favour 
even, in Billingsgate. He has been throwing las har¬ 
poon at porpoises and dog-fish for So long, that people 
incline to- think that he has “ run the thing into the 
ground,” as the Colonel (Low-Countries, I think it was) 
from Alabama said, whom the Whigs got to Ratify Gen. 
Faneuil Hall. 


But to return to Ice, I remember when Col. Preston, 
joFfj.VC., was here, some fifteen years ago, he was taken 
the Ice-Houses at Fresh Pond, and was iuitiated 
into the statistics of that trade. Of oourse, he went to 
Quincy, also, to see the Granite Quarries. On his re 
turtt home, he made a Speeoh at some Railway Meeting, 
in which he contrasted the condition of South Carolina 
and oi Massachusetts. The one with the finest climate, 
a soil adapted for raising the richest staples of the 
Whyld, and every physical advantage for material 
wealth, and yet was so far outstripped by Massachu¬ 
setts, with a olimate half polar, with no soil at all (to 
speak of) and with “ no exports except Rocks and Ico! *’ 
TfiSs difference he attributed to her investments iu 
Railways! If Sputh Carolina would only have Railways 
enough, she. would beat Massachusetts hollow ! Most 
1 1 resolutely resolving not to see (what he knew well 


knowledged Legislature of France, above God! Shade 
of Stuart, was not this enough to recall thee from Be¬ 
atitude to protest against suoh blasphemers! Sainted 
Sage of Marshfield, why did not your tomb open “ his 
ponderous and granite jaws,” and render thee up again 
aim thy thunders at such traitors! And not a Na¬ 
tional Whig or Democrat, not a Slavecatching Doctor of 
Divinity, found to assert the absolute duty of Passive 
Obedience and Non-Resistance to Rulers! Is all 
patriotism, all our piety, buried in the tombs of Web';; 
ster and of Clay, of Stuart and of Rogers ? Have we 
not a single patriot, not a single Saint to our backs ? 
ire these Mounseers to be permitted to devour up all 
our dearest rights and blood-bought prerogatives 
they were so, many frogs ? Forbid it Justice! Forbid 
it Heaven! Why, we shall not be allowed to catch 
nigger in our own streets, next! —d. y. 


l the face of 


permitted to go free. Beef good Courage, then!, in this Bri* tho $»«•*»—w. South Carolina in 

work to which our Lord hfts.so evident! veal gw--p’# wua.Tiko Ttptmyou, 

we hope that henceforth you will regard it as P J | t .|j 0 p a th 0 f her prosperity. But it was a fli 
your wolk. Those who sympathiz^hv the 
oum^rafile perfortnance which has obtained for you a 
world-wide celebrity, that while they must still follow, 
though with unequal steps, cheering and aiding you as 
they can, it is to you they.look as, in the Divine Provi-. 
dence, their leader in the assault on this atrocious sys¬ 
tem. Oh that the soul-harrowing scenes so true to life,, 
which you have depicted, may sbon effectuate the re-, 
moral from your otherwise great country of a crime so 
horrible, and on account of which alone the burning 
blush of shame becomes so familiar to the American 
when in other lauds. Of the final issue of the struggle 
in which you are engaged there cannot he.a doubt He 
who liberated Israel from bondage will yet liberate the 
African. May “ the years of his redeemed,” in this 
respect, not be coupled with “ a day of vengeance,” 
such as the destruction of the Egy ptians in the Red Sea. 

Before it be too late, may your warning voice reach the 
conscience of those who, by trampling on the golden 
rule in all its most important applications, are doing 
their utmost to bring down upon their fine country the 
avenging arm of Him who “ looks from ( the height of 
his sanctuary to hear the groaning of the prisoner, and 
to loose those that are appointed unto death in the ad¬ 
vocacy of the great oause of human freedom.” 

We are, Madam, yours faithfully, Robert Workman, 

President; James Standfield and F. A. Calder, Hon. 

Secretaries; Wm. M. O’Hanlon,Congregational Minis¬ 
ter; William Eccles, Baptist Minister ; James Matter, 

John M’Viqker, James Rose, James Fraser, William 
Emerson, Wm. Miller, John Neill, George Pim, J. B. 

Ferguson, John Arnolds 

Mrs. Stowe’s Visit to England. —The following 
letter to Dr. Wardlow was read at the recent Annual 
Meeting of the Glasgow Female New Association for the 
Abolition of Slavery: 

Dear Sir : I was most deeply and gratefully touched 
by your kind letter, and by its certainly very unex¬ 
pected contents. That Christian hearts in good old 
Scotland should turn towards me so-warmly seems to 
me like a dream; yet it is lio less a most pleasant one. 

For myself, I can claim no merit in that work which' 
has been the cause of this. It was an instinctive, irri 
sistible outburst, and had no more merit in it than 
mother’s wailing for her first born. The success of the 
work, so strange, so utterly unexpected, only aston¬ 
ishes me. I can only say that this bubble of my mind 
has risen on the mighty stream of divine purpose, and 
even a bubble can go far on such a tide I am much 
of my time pressed down with a heavy sadness, “ for 
the hurt of the daughter-ofiny people,” it is so horrible 

i sad—suoh a dishonour to Christ and his cs 

But again, when I see that a spirit above i 
_ ,g this feeble work book—^choosing the weak things of 
this world to confound the mighty—then I have hope. 

Why has he given it this success, unless he means sonic 
rev to the cause ? Please to say to those Christian 
mds who have sent me the invitation in your letter, 

._ ,t I gladly accept it—though, when I get there, I fear 
that they may be disappointed. I never was much to 
’ aow I am in feeble health—worn and weary. 

_putting through the press another work, “ A 

Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” containing all the facts and 
documents which confirm the story; truth darker and 
sadder, and more painful to write than the fiotiou was. 

I shall call heaven and earth to witness to the deeds 
whioh have been done here ! Alas ! that I Should do it. 

Should God spare my life till April, I trust to mingle 
prayers and Christian affections With the Christians of 
Scotland. Yours in the Gospel of Jesus, 

H. B. Stowe. 


C ONSIS TEN C Y. 


reviling, moreover, and persecuting every one who ven¬ 
tures to jog their memories on things of vital impor¬ 
tance to the temporal and eternal interests of the hu- 

I am, sir, your very obedient servant. 

Shaftesbury. 

Genoa, Jan. 20, 1853. 

ADDRESS TO MRS. STOWE. 

The Belfast (Ireland) Anti-Slavery Society have 
published an excellent Address to Mrs. Stowe in the 
Northern Whig of that city, a copy of whioh has been 
sent us. We give it a place in our oolumns with great 
pleasure. 

TO MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Madam— We, the Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society of Belfast, in the North of Ireland, desire *- 
testify to you our high appreciation of your labours 
the oause of outraged humanity. No words, however, 
our command can adequately express our admiration of 
the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”—an admiration 
which we share in common with all in these lands, with¬ 
out distinction of sect or party. Your work is known 
and esteemed in the Palace of our beloved Sovereign, 
who is not more illustrious by the Throne whioh she 
occupies as the daughter of a race of Kings than by the 
virtues which adorn her character ; and it is also the 
companion of the peasant in his mud-walled cottage. 
Inheriting a name peculiarly honoured,It is your dis¬ 
tinguished happiness to hand it down to posterity mpre 
honoured still. 

We greatly rejoice that, in the good Providence of 
Him who has “ made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth,” onerso peculiarly qualified to plead for the slave 
has received strength and courage to oome forward and 
to pour into the ear of the civilized world the groans’ of 
more than three millions of human beings denuded of 
their dearest rights, and helplessly exposed to the worst 
■passions of men whom American law has invested with 
a power dangerous alike to themselves and to their vio- 
tims. We understand, to some extent, the discourage¬ 
ment in your way, and, therefore, honoured all the 
more the deep-toned and lofty principle which has en¬ 
abled you to brave the hostility not only Of the South¬ 
ern slave-owner, but of those Ministers of religion who 
would foroe the Word of God; whioh proclaims “ liberty 
to the captive,” to sanction a man’s holding his fellow - 
i in bondage. Permit us, iu the discharge of what 
believe a solemn duty, to declare through you the 
pain it gives to Christians on this side the Atlantic to 
find that men distinguished as scholars, and by the 
place Whioh they hold in the Church of God, who might 
I have been supposed to have drunk deeply into the spirit 
of the Saviour’s loving kindness, should lend their high 
influence to perpetuate and extend a system of such fla¬ 
grant injustice, one even rendering it penal for slaves 
to be taught to read the Word of God, thus so far as in 
their power blighting their prospects for eternity; and 
of those ecclesiastical bodies that reoognise the man- 
stealer and his eo-adjutous as brethren and Christians, 
we cannot but speak in terms of strong reprehension. 
We feel suoh conduct to be the betrayal of a most im- i 
portant trust—a defiling of the “ Temple of God”— 
which, if they repent not, must issue in an awful retri¬ 
bution. Permit us, likewise, to express our cordial 
sympathy with those Churches of America that have 
protested against Slavery and resolved to admit no 
slaveholders to their communion. We have a pretty 
accurate knowledge of their real position and difficul¬ 
ties, and beg to tender them, through you, the assurance 
of our high esteem and warm approbation. The testi¬ 
mony whioh they have thus left against surrounding 
iniquity we consider as honourable 


A Correspondent travelling at the South, 
speakin’g, in a reoent letter, of “Undo Tom’s Cabin,” 
says : 

“ The Editor of the London Times talks about exag¬ 
geration in this invaluable work. Suoh a statement is 
pro-slavery, to say the least of it. The horror of South¬ 
ern Slavery eannot be exaggerated; no language yet 
known oan describe it in its true light. Why, sir, at 
the present time, this very day, the seventeenth day of 
January, in the year of our blessed Lord One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Fifty-Three, there resides near 

Warrenton, in Georgia, a Friend by the name of-, 

who is now on bail for the murder of bis fourth slave 
(his own chattels'), by ill-treatment. This last victim 
for which he is now bailed, was a young woman, whom 
he whipped to death. The previous one was a man 
whom he burnt to death, literally roasted him alive, 
having tied him to a tree. Yet this wretch has gone 
unpunished, and even now will possibly be tried by a 
jury of Slaveholders, and probably, be let off with a 
small fine; yet the Editor of the London Times talks 
about exaggeration! But, Mr. Editor, let me say to 
these Slaveholders beware! ” 

•-A ohiel’s amang ye taken notes, 

An’ faith he! 11 prent ’em.’ 


Iflinwtif farrfsprniknct 


it BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


The Argument. — The Correspondent discourseth of\ 
the Weather—He praiseth it, with a difference His 
fears for Mint Juleps, and Sherry Cobblers—He com- 
fprteth his readers.—He adviseth. Peeping Tom—He 
givelh a parenthetical history of the same —He 
etymologizeth—He biographizeth He returneth to 
Ice—Col. Preston.and the exports of South. Carolina 
and Massachusetts—Rocks and Ice—Southern Poli¬ 
tical Economy—The Apollyon of South Carolina— 
The Ice Trade — Mr. Frederick .Tudor and the Prac¬ 
tical Men—His success- The Correspondent maketh 
a .suggestion—Granite to .Ice- Row i® the general 
Court—Philosophy and Fisticuffs—TEe cause of the 
Row—The Whigs and the Convention--The Loaf, 
and Fish. Question— Whig, Modesty—And Courage 
— The. Correspondent lamentclh himself—Wliat the 
Whigs tried to do—Indignation of Platform-swal¬ 
lowers—TJie Payment of the Devil—What the Mi¬ 
nority did and how they did it—Legislative Medical 
Prescriptions—The Speaker -The Upshot—Higher 
Law Meeting in Boston—Called by Mr. Cfioate—In 
favour of what fugitives from labour—Shocking 
Blasphemies and Treasons—The Correspondent pro¬ 
tested, obtesteth and conjureth—And, at last, sutr, 
cumbeth, &c. fyc. Ire. 

Boston, Feb. 21, 1868. 

We have just been having what we oall in our New 
England vernaoular “ a Gold Snap.” The weather this 
winter has been, in general, preternaturally warm— 
thereby offering a contrast to the last very creditable 
to itself. Indeed, we were afraid at one time that its 
warmth would be carried tdt an improper degree, and 
that we should be cut short of our Ice Crop, which, you 
know, is now one of the main staples of New England. 
We trembled’for Oar Mint Juleps and Sherry Cobblers! 
However, our panic is at an end. Jack Frost has done j 
his part sufficiently well to secure to us those main 
defences against the inclemency of the Summer. By the 
way, I recommend it to the Editor of the Boston Courier 
(I forget his sirname, but his Chris tian name is Thomas, 
shortened popularly into “ Tom,” and qualified by the 
participle “ Peeping,” either from his inquiring mind, 
or from the fact of his haying been often sent to Coveri- 
try)—\ say, 1 recommend it to him to quote this pas¬ 
sage of my letter as indicative of my opinion of the 


human flesh 

the path of her prosperity. But it was a flash of genius 
•that did devise that new trade in Frozen Water, whioh 
is annually coined into hundreds of thousand of dollars 
P-aotually turning nothing at all (for Ice is certainly 
as near nothing as well can be) into millions of money, 
and adding it to the wealth of the country. This pub¬ 
lic benefactor was Mr. Frederiok Tudor, who first con¬ 
ceived the mad-cap scheme, as it was at first esteemed, 
of supplying the Tropics with Ioe. 1 am not very far 
£‘ declined in tho vale of years,” as the black man in 
the play says, yet I am old enough to remember the 
scoffs and jeers with which this project was received by 
“practical men.” A plan like that proposed by one of 
the Academy at Lagado for extracting Sunbeans from 
Cucumbers would have met with equal favour. But, 
like other inventors, Mr. Tudor proceeded in the teeth 
of scorn and opposition, first having to create his mar 
kets and then to furnish their supply, until he has 
added an innocent luxury to the stock of the world’s 
pleasures. Unlike many other inventors, however, he 
has been rewarded by a large fortune, whioh he has 
eonjured up from the waters of Fresh Pond And what 
thirty years ago was regarded as the wild project of a 
moon-struck visionary is now acknowledged to have 
been a master-stroke of genius. As it undoubtedly 
was. And Massachusetts has done foolisher things 
than she would do should She erect a monument of 
granite to the man who discovered, and bestowed on 
her, her other staple of native wealth. 

We have been having a very pretty row here among 
ir Collective Wisdom, for the last two or three days. 

It wa3 not unworthy of Washington, itself. To be sure, 
they did not absolutely come to fisticuffs, but it was as 
au approach to that National, though primitive, 
method of settling quarrels as could be. As far as I 
could understood the matter, it stood about thus. You 
know the Coalition Legislature last year passed an Aot 
for holding a Convention for the Revision of the Consti- 
providbd the People “ were agreeable.” Well, 
the People were agreeable and consented to the Con¬ 
vention by a large majority. Now the Whigs like the 
Constitution as it is. It suits their constitutions per¬ 
fectly well, as well it may; sinoev under it, though in 
.a minority almost every year, they have managed tc 
have the pickings of what poor little loaves and fishes 
wo lave in Massachusetts (only five of tbs 
twoaf the other, and what are they among so many!) 
for: almost every year until the two last, when the 
two divisions of the majority thought they might as well 
unite and help themselves. But inasmuch as the cohe¬ 
sive power of the National power is naturally greater 
than that of the State, in the proportion of Coileotor- 
ships and Postmasterships, to memberships of the Gen¬ 
eral Court, this cohesion fell asunder at the last Elec¬ 
tion, and the Whigs entered into their kingdom again. 
At first, they proposed repealing the Act, and thus | 
telling their masters that though the People might be 
Sovereign, they, the Whigs, were Viceroys over them. 
But, unluckily, their pluck failed them, or we should 
have had excellent fun next Autumn. Indeed, before 
—for the Convention would have met, and perhaps a 
new Governor Dorr would have sprung out of this com¬ 
bustion We should have had two Governors—and if 
one be good, surely two is’better. But the Courage of 
the Whigs “ oozed out at the palms of their hands, 
like Bob Acres’s, and they concluded not to take the 
life of the beast. But, as the next best thing, they 
thought they would pare its olaws and file down its 
teeth so that it could do as little mischief as possible. 

For this purpose, among other things, they tried to 
repeal the'Law for securing the Secresy of the Ballot, 
and to do it before the March Meeting, when the mem¬ 
bers of the Convention were to be chosen, so that Capi¬ 
tal might have its due and proper influence over votes. 
This they resolved to put through at the point of the 
Previous Question, so as to prevent all debate or any 
possibility of postponement till After the elections. Now 
it is well known that there is but one-subjeot on whioh 
Free and Independent Americans (and especially De¬ 
mocratic ones) will bear being gagged. This, one was 
of the right complexion. It had not a taint of 
African blood in its veins. So who so indignant as 
those National Demoorats who have swallowed the Bal¬ 
timore Platform at one gulp—uprights., planks, joists, 
mortices and' all! So there was, speaking after the 
aer of men, the Devil to pay! But, then, there 
fortunately, in this case, plenty of “ pitch hot," 
so they frieii to pay him, at least. All that tho mi-, 
nority,. consisting of Free Boilers and Democrats, ootild 
'do was to delay the taking of tho question by making 
all sorts Of motions and calling for the yeas and nays 
on them. This was carried on successfully for two days, 
avid the poor Whigs sent weeping to their bads without 
having carried their point Indeed, the scandalous do 
say that some of them were carried to their beds. For, 
being rather a feeble folk, it was found necessary to 
have a supply of distilled liquors in the Jtidioiary Codj- 
uiittee Room, which were administered, strictly under 
the* prescription of a physician, to those whose Consti¬ 
tutions needed such Amendment. But X don’t swear to 
this—people do lie so. Tho Speaker was a man after 
the Whigs’ own heart. He ruled any way, and every 
in the funniest way. But you must got that 
of the political papers. The minority, however, 
have carried their point, for the Whigs have given in 
and consent -to have the debate, which they now have 
the oftmie assurance to say they never meant to sup¬ 
press ! It has been a very entertaining sight to see. 

You will be shocked to hear that there has been a 
meeting held here for the promotion of the Higher 
Law! And, which is worst of all,Mr. Rufds Choate 
headed the Call for it! You must know that a couple 
of “ fugitives from labour ” recently arrived here, hav- 


Dear Editor : I have risen from the perusal of the 
noble testimony for oppressed and outraged humanity 
proclaimed at ‘ The Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
Anti-Slavery Society,’ with a deep sense of the 
importance of sustaining and confirming the truth by a 
consistent practice. Every labour of love, in this 
blessed service, shall indeed have its reward; but the 
incalculable woes of the viotims of Slavery, and the 
ponderous guilt of the Nation, imperatively demand 
that, in the use of all lawful means, we should go on to 
perfection. 

’he most acute logio, the most charming eloquence, 
no substitute for the high duty of showing our faith 
our works How ineffective is our advocacy, if nul 
lifted by our practice. “ He that doeth righteousness, 
incons istent is our condemnation 
sanctioning and sustaining it by a voluntary parti¬ 
cipation of its fruits! 

Beloved brethren in the Cause of suffering Human- 
y, “ Suffer the word of exhortation ” to carry out your 
resolution, “ No Union with Slaveholding.” Abandon, 
as far as practicable, that purchase and use of its fruits 
which constitute its vital element. Can we 
storehouses and our tables with the acknowledged fruits 
of robbery, and consistently cry in the ears of a pro- 
slavery community, “ JVo Union with Slaveholders ?’ 

Brother Foss animated you with an excellent speeoh. 
Allow me to apply to some of my Abolition brethren 
the faithful reproof which he applied to the members 
of the Bible Society. He objected to “ receiving 
tributions from slaveholders,” It was “ said that the 
price of the slave would make just as good a Bible as 
any other money.” He then supposed the case of a 
Bible being printed with the blood and bound with 
the skin of a murdered slave, and asked, “ Would you 
circulate it as the Word of God ? ” No! no! 
from the laity in the meeting. But what are you doing 
now, brethren (he added) ? “ You are taking the very 
wages of unpaid toil, extorted under the lash from the 
bleeding bodies of men and women, and printing your 
Bibles with them; and what is the difference 
Oh that he had been as faithful to his Abolition bre¬ 
thren, and osked them, “ But what are you doing 
brethren ? ” “ You are taking the very immediate 

fruits ” of unpaid toil, extofted under the lash from the 
bleeding bodies of men and women, and feeding and 
clothing your own bodies with them; “ and what is the 
difference ? ” Oh, Abolitionists I hear ye not the affect¬ 
ing appeal of millions in bonds ? It may be life to you, 
but it is death unto us ! Yours for the Slave, 
Phila., Feb. 16th, 1853. Henry Grew. 


/flmgir tarresponlifuff. 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT. 

Dublin, January 28, 1853. 
My dear Gay: I sent you, a few days ago, a eru: 
pled oopy of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, whioh I hope 


hand, for it contained a capital article from 
the pen of the editor, Douglass Jerrold (who was also 
the editor of ‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures’), or the 
recent reply of Mrs. Ainerioa to Mrs. England. I sup¬ 
pose Mrs. America has not really written yet, but some 
wags in New York have taken up the cudgels in her 
name, and have sent a spiteful reply to the Stafford 
House Address, whioh Jerrold takes for his text and 
furnishes with a running commentary, in a style worthy 
of Mrs. Caudle herself. I hope you will put it in the 
Standard for the delectation of those amongst your 
readers—and I hope there are many such, for X gene¬ 
rally find Anti-Slavery people pleasant folk—who like 
a good thing patly and raeily said. Lord Shaftesbury 
has, I hear, taken this sham Amerioan address as if it 
was all gospel, and has eome out with a reply. Amongst 
other things, he denies Mrs. America's statement 
the prodigious number of unemployed needle-women in 
London who are unable to keep body and soul together. 
He states that, so far from their being 30,000 such 
people in the great Babylon, when he set about finding 
for whom he had procured an engagement 
shillings per week, in the north of England, sometime 
lately, he oonld not get anything like this number. I 
do not know whether you have taken the trouble to 
read all Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. Probably 
not, there is so muoh that is repulsive in those that 
must have come before you in your editorial capacity. 
However, in one of them, he states that in London when 
any really good sempstress-work was required, he 
found that the work-women could not be had unless 
they were very well paid. Wherever a prodigious 
number of human beings are collected in a great city, 
whioh presents every extreme of wealth and poverty, 
there will be no difficulty in finding all degrees of 
misery and degradation; but I do not believe in the huge 
numbers of these classes that some writers appal thei; 
readers with. If the number of thieves and swindlers, 
prostitutes and burglars that some of these people say 
be found in London, really existed there, it must 
be adifficult thing tofind a virtuous female or an honest 
the Metropolis of England. Kay’s Comparison 
of the Social Condition of the Labouring Classes in 
England and on the Continent has been triumphantly 
referred to by the representative of Mrs. America 
whom Douglass Jerrold takes in hand. I read that 
book, some years since, with deep interest, and was 
greatly impressed by its statements. The veracity and 
aoeuraoy of the author X respeot, but I hope and believe 
his inferences are not all suoh as we are obliged to 
accept. If we confine our study to the Newgate Calen¬ 
dar or the Police reports, if we prefer Plates of morbid 
Anatomy to all other specimens of the engraver’s art 
or delight in reading doctors’ books with all their hor¬ 
rible revelations of physical suffering,, we must not 
wonder if our ideas of life and its pleasures become 
terribly clouded, and if we come to the conclusion that 
the world is full of moral and natural misery, and 
thing else. But this would be a foolish and a false 
conclusion. We know that in the sum of human exist¬ 
ence, sin and suffering are the exception, and that in 
the employment of the social affections, of neighbourly 
intercourse, and of our faculties, bodily and intellec¬ 
tual, the balance is greatly in favour of the more agree¬ 
able sensations with which we are endowed. We know 
that England is a powerful, a wealthy, enlightened, 
free and prosperous nation, possessing the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty in a degree only equalled— 
if equalled on the whole—by the United States. We 


the sins of all the Gentiles and all the scoffs of all the 
infidels that ever put pen to paper. It would have 
been as reasonable to expect that, during the Irish 
famine, our brethren in America should look on in un¬ 
feeling indifference, as that whilst such a moral plague 
Slavery rages amongst you, we should pass over on 
the other side, saying that the evils that afflict you are 
concern of ours. 

But I have pursued this subject very much farther • 
than I expeoted. The most interesting circumstance 
that we have had to stir our blood in Dublin of late haB - 
been neither the expeoted invasion of Louis Napoleon 
~t his approaching marriage, but simply tlie death of 
lady, who died suddenly, or was murdered, it is sup¬ 
posed, by her husband. I have more than onoe told 
you of the beautiful views to be had in the vioinity of 
Dublin of the Hill of Howth, whioh forms the north 
side of our Bay. This hill is a peninsula, and about a 
mile from it is a little island called Ireland’s Eye; pro-' 
bably the oe or island of the anoient Danes or North- 
1, still retained in the names of the Shetlands and ‘ 
the isles on the coast of Norway. The Eye is a pie- » 
turesque spot, of a triangular form, and surrounded on • 
two sides by steep cliffs, in some parts 800 feet high. 

It is uninhabited, bur is a good deal resorted to in 
summer by pio nio parties, who stray among the fern, * 
the doe that are kept there, or climb the rocks and 
enjoy the beautiful views they afford. On the 6th of 
last September, a Mr. William Burke Kirwan and his 
wife visited the iBiand He was an artist of some note, 
who owned a comfortable property, accumulated ohiefly 
by his own exertions, and he lived in one of our aristo¬ 
cratic streets, the same in whioh the great Duke of 
Wellingtorn was born. This couple arrived at the 
island about noon, for the purpose of spending the day, 
and stated their intention of remaining till 8 in the 
before that liouP,' tnt# - miuU' amueJbj- them. A little 
Kirwan on the Bhore, and saying, in reply to an enquiry 
i of the boatmen for his wife, that she had gone to bathe 
and had not yet come back—that he had been looking 
for her, and had not found her. After more than an 
hour’s search by the boatmen, aided by Mr. Kirwan, 
at length.found lying quite dead, in a rooky 
inlet, olad only in her bathing dress and with batting 
boots on her feet. The body was brought over to 
Howth, where all inquest was held next day, and a 
verdict of “ Accidental Death” was returned by an in¬ 
telligent jury after several hours’ examination. It was 
believed by them that she was drowned while bathing, 
and the medical student who was examined on the in¬ 
quest was of the same opinion. In a month after, Mr. 
Kirwan was arrested on the charge of having murdered 
his wife. In two months more, he was brought to trial, 
and, at the close of the second day, he was found guilty 
of the murder, on circumstantial evidence—the most 
damning part of which was adduced by persons who 
had been fully examined on the coroner’s inquest, and 
who evinced a brutal disposition against the prisoner 
on the former occasion that they had not displayed be¬ 
fore Mr. Kirwan had not been a faithful husband; he 
had.lived with another woman, by whom he had a large 
family, and this weighed heavily against him in the 
public mind. He had not been known as a oruel hus¬ 
band, but it was supposed he was desirous to get rid of 
his wife in order to free himself from an irksome incum¬ 
brance. I have never known the community here so 
disturbed as they have been by this real or supposed 
murder. The" feeling against the convict is of the most 
intense kind; and, although the Government, from a 
sense of the insufficiency of the proof against him, have 
commuted the capital sentence into one of transporta¬ 
tion for life, the expression of fierce hostility one hear 
from the wisest, the best and the fairest amongst us are 
enough to make us. doubt whether civilization has done 
much for us after all, and to justify a3 old opinion, 
of mine, that when the feelings are deeply touched, the 
most polished community is only a set of disguised bar¬ 
barians. No one knows that Kirwan murdered hi» 
wife. Many able physicians say she was not drowned 
—others, that she was not smothered—others, that the 
evidence on the inquest and Die subsequent post mortem 
examination.indicate nonviolence whatever. Then say 
some, he killed her with chloroform—of which they 
know nothing either. She may have been drowned; 
she may have died of a fit, to whioh malady her father 
subject, and of which he died. At any rate, when 
crowd go together, you need wonder at no state of 
mind they exhibit nor at anything they say. Anger, 
prejudice and foregone conclusions master the strongest 
heads and the soundest brains. Put not your trust in 
prinoes. says the old Hebrew prophet. Pin not your 
faith on your belief in anybody’s absolute wisdom, say 
This man may be as innocent of his wife’s death as 
. or I. The English papers have taken up the case 
warmly, as one where insufficient evidence has deprived 
a man of liberty, property and whatever he had of re¬ 
putation. Here it is made a matter of party and pre¬ 
judice, and the result most probably will be that the 
wretohed man will live and die a convicted felon. 

Yours ever, Richard D. Webb. 


ing eselped from Cayenne, a dependency of the French | know that the British Islands are the only part, of 
Empire, being there “ held to service or labour under 17 “ * *“ W "*” w “ “ 

the laws thereof.” Instead of being arrested and kept 


.. custody until they could be«irrcndared to the per¬ 
son to whom “ suoh labour or service might be due,” a 
public meeting was hold in the Melodeon, Mt Choate 
heading the call and sundry other Whigs, with asprink- 
ling Of Demoorats and Free Soilers, tailing it, at which 
they were permitted to make inflammatory speeches, 
which were translated, I believe, by Mr. Velaseo Sar¬ 
gent, who has lately retreated from the Transcript, 
no longer, alas ! the organ of the great Sigma. I am 
credibly informed that at this Meeting the Supremaoy 
of Human over Divine Law was denied, or at least, 
their absolute identity questioned. Nothing was 3aid 
about the Duty of Obeying Law while it was Law. 
Not a single attempt to set Louis. Napoleon, the ac- 


labour under | Europe where these blessings are enjoyed, that their 
present prosperity is greater now than it ever was 
any former time, and that at no former period was t 
whole nation so united, their government so mild, oo 
aiderate or popular, or their Sovereign So generally 
deservedly beloved and respected. Evils there a 
and plenty of them. Every one here admits them 
freely, and none are more respected than those who 
labour earnestly and zealously for their removal. No¬ 
body really thinks there would be any sense in the 
English people labouring for the reform of what 
wrong at home, and sending hundreds of thousands of 
pounds.abroad for the spread of the Bible and the con¬ 
version of the heathen, and yet remaining silent about 
American Slavery, which is a greater praotical blas¬ 
phemy to the name of Christ and his gospel than all 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION 

IN CINCINNATI. OHIO, 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 

The 19th, 20th and 21st of April, 1.853. 

To the Friends of Universal Liberty, we again send 
forth our earnest call to come together in Conven- 

Freedom is an inestimable blessing, Slavery an 
unspeakable evil; all history bears record to the struggles of 
the wise, the good and the great in behalf of Freedom. The 
nobleBt of men, and the greatest of the nations, have always 
valued it above all price. In our day it certainly ought to be 
no less precious. And Slavery being the very opposite of 
Freedom, is its deadliest foe. 

then, fellow-citizens, be engaged in a better work 
than that of assembling in a zealous and Christian spirit, to 
consult how most effectually the Abolition of Slavery may be 
brought about 1 

The slaveholders and their numerous allies have beootae the 
ruling power in this nation; this Slave Power controls the two 
great political parties, makes Presidents, governs official ap¬ 
pointments, directs legislation, and what Is worse than all, 
corrupts the sources of Religion and Morals, making our 
Christianity a pretence, and our Republicanism a sham: It 
desires above all things to he let alone, quietly to perpetrate 
its abominations, and determines to stop agitation. 

Humanity .duty, and interest, on the other hand, call aloud 
on the friends of Freedom to agitate without ceasing, and to 
maintain au active and unflinching opposition to the Power 
of Slavery, 

Fully persuaded of the righteousness of the Cause, and con¬ 
fiding im the blessing of Almighty God, we invite all, without 
reference to sect or party, sex or colour (so they be agreed in 
one thing, an honest hatred of Slavery), to come together to 
oonnsel, to enooutoge, a;nd to plan for renewed and increasing 
efforts; to unite in sending forth a voice from the Metropolis 
of the Great West, declaratory of the growing hataed of the 
people to this-cruel iniquity. 

That veteran champion of Homan Rights, WM. LLOYD 
'GARRISON, of Boston, intends to take part in the Conven¬ 
tion—so also does Miss SALLIE HOLLEY, of Massachusetts; 
and many other distinguished speakers will be specially in¬ 
vited, and are expected to attend.. 

Christian Donaldson, 

Sarah Otis Ernst, 

Wm. Henry Brisbane, 

Elizabeth T. Coleman, 

J ulia Harwood, 

Andrew H. Ernst, 

Mary M. Guild, 

Mary W. Mann, 

John Joliffe, 

Amanda E. Lewis, 

Edward Harwood, 

Nathan M. Guild, 

N. B. We respectfully request the Editors of newspapers to 
insert the above Call._ 


Board of Managers 
o f the Ladies’ Ariti- 
Slavery Cifde-of 
Cincinnati. 


Thirty Dollars has been placed in the 
hands of the Directors to be offered as a Preminm for THE 
BEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT, which shall be written for 
publication by the Am. Reform Tract and Book Society... 
Manuscripts should be directed to Rev. C. B. Boynton, Cor- 
■Sec,, Cincinnatti, O.; and must be sent before the 1st day of 
'.March next. None thu ? sent, excepting the one receiving 
the preminm, will be published without a previous arrange¬ 
ment with the author. 


The Liberty Bell for 1853. 

TIOR SALE AT THiS OFFlCE. Price : gilt, $1,25 ; 
X plain, 75 cents. 
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THE JERRY RESCUE TRIALS. 
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[Continued from Second Page.] 

"Q.—-Does it not amount to a partial inBanity on 
the subject ? 

Court—That will not do. , 

Mark Brooks— Reside in the town of Dewitt, Onon¬ 
daga co.; have resided in the town twenty years ; 
for some years have been constable; was at the Po¬ 
lice office': know Mr. Salmon by sight: have said 
“how do you do” to him once or twice; first saw 
him on the night of the Jerry Rescue ; saw him near 
the south end of the bridge; some time before they 
broke in ; ten or twenty minutes; saw the plank 
with which they broke in the door; Salmon was one 
who had hold of it; the crowd crowded me back ; 
Salmon brushed by the side of me when the plank 
was going up; in a short time they broke in. 

Cross-examined— I stood between the corner of the 
bridge and the end of the platform—a little south of 
the corner of the bridge and a little west of the south 
line; the steps do not come down to the corner of | 
the bridge ; it may be from 10 to 15 feet; 1 may 
have been 5 feet south of the bridge, and in my best 
judgment 3 feet from the Bteps ; there was a crowd 
forward, but not many back of me; the steps and 
the platform were full; it was not very dark; Ste¬ 
phen Vanderbelt stood not far from me, I think south, 
not over an arm’s length ; Asa Ackly stood back, to¬ 
wards the road may be five fedt or less; 1 stood with 
my face towards the south—my right hand towards 
the ljuilding; I was looking and hearing; the plank 
seemed to come from the road, and went in front " 
me ; think the plank may have been five or six f 
from the corner of the bridge when I first saw 
cannot tell how many were hold of it, nor who was 
ahead; he was about the centre of tho plank, on the 
north side; could not say positively as he had hold 
of the plank—could not see ; it passed by in front of 
me—may be a foot or more; the crowd crowded me 
back, it may be 2 or 3 feet, or four feet; the plank 
was 12 or 14 feet long; nobody between me and the 
plank only the men who had hold of_,it; I _ebould. 

tti g r fl i- .. nvnm re deiore the plank be¬ 

gan to work ; I went to see the suit about the Blavo; 
the first I heard of it was on the foreground; that a 
man was taken a.s a slave; had no acquaintance with 
Mr. Salmon—had never before seen him to my know¬ 
ledge before that night; after the plank passed me, 

I went to the south window; I am sure that it was 
Salmon by his complexion—by his build and looks 
did not know his name when I saw him pass with 
the plank; first learned his name at Buffalo; T : ~ 
quired, and don’t know what the man’s name 
who told me—saw him and Mr. Salmon talk toge¬ 
ther ; this was when the Grand Jury was in session ; 
the Government offioers sent for me to Mr. Law¬ 
rence’s office; Mr. Allen Bent by Stephen Vanderbilt 
that I was wanted ; after this talk of Gen. Lawrence’s 
officer; was not subpoenaed against Salmon—against 
Loguen ; had seen Loguen before that night; as"-'™ 
as I saw Loguen in Buffalo, I knew he was tho 
I saw hold of the plank; I recognised him by his 
complexion ; I recognised him as a shrewd-Iooking 
fellow, and a mischievous look out of the eye ; when 
he passed me with the plank, I was so near that they 
rubbed me; he stood partly sideways, and hollowed 
“ Go ahead! ” as he passed me, 1 noticed that he was 
a shrewd-Iooking man, and had a mischievous look 
saw him in the lace; when he went by I saw hi 
whole person, although he rubbed me, and I noticed 
his build; the peculiarities of his build were, that he 
was a good built man ; I noticed him from his body 
up; before this, I saw him near the corner of the 
bridge—may be 10 minutes; was with him may be 
two minutes ; my boy came and made a complaint 
that Salmon pushed him against the railing of the 
bridge, and hurt his arm very bad; that is not the 
reason why I have taken so active a part in this pro- 
Seoution; have no feeling on the subject; did not 
look to see if any one else hurt the boy; had not 
heard him speak before I saw him hold of the plank, 
so that I could distinguish his voice: some of the 
time I could distinguish a man 10 or 15 feet, some¬ 
times not; did not say a word to anybody but Sal¬ 
mon till I got to Buffalo ; before the Grand Jury, I 
was asked if I knew any man that I saw there. 

Direct resumed—Recognised Vanderbilt and Asa 
Ackley. 

Benjamin P. Kinney, called and sworn—Reside ii 
Syracuse since 1840; was at the commissioner’s of¬ 
fice when Jerry Escaped ; saw a man clinch Allen 
think it was Salmon; won’t swear positive ; had seer 
him during the examination to recognise him ; h( 
was standing near the north east oorner of the room 
don’t know who was standing by me ; did not recog¬ 
nise any one as standing near me ; after the recess 
was proposed, Salmon moved that they do not go 
without the fugitive ; saw Salmon clinch Allen five 
or six feet from the door ; think the fugitive had got 
out; Allen was going towards the door. 

Cross-examination —Was there about 15 minutes, 
very near the negro; 1 was south of the table; I 
was considered a looker on ; they were talking about 
adjourning; had difficulty in getting up to the table ; 
never saw Mr. Salmon before ; think I heard Mr. 
May and Mr. Smith speak ; do not know what Mr. 
Smith said; could not say whether the fugitive went 
round the west or the east side of the table; could 
not say whether he went under pe over the table 
was not much scared; can’t tell where Allen was a 
the time Jerry started; I do not know as I saw him 
after ho started till he got out of the room ; I followed 
the crowd out; was in the rear of the crowd; could 
not tell whether the man who clinched Allen went 
out; can't tell whether I was behind or before hii 
it was but a moment that I gave a glance at him, 
think I was behind him; might have been crowding 
him; cannot tell the man’s clothes; I was two or 
three feet from him—did not olinch him to take him 
off; can’t swear positively that it was Mr. Salmon. 

District Attorney—I suppose the warrant is 
sidered as in evidence. 

The Court—It has been lead. 

The Prosecution rested. 

THE DEFENCE. 

Gen. Nye said several legal questions had arisen 
in the course of the trial, on which the Defenoe de¬ 
sire to be heard ; and to do so properly, it would be 
necessary to oonsult authorities in the State Library; 
and that it would facilitate business to adjourn till 
morning, when they would be prepared. It was what 
they desired. He thought they could satisfy the 
Court that tho counts, under the Act of 1790, 
worthless. 

The District Attorney opposed the request—said 
the case had been before the counsel for a year. He 
was in favour of going on with the facts Of the case, 
and then move an arrest of judgment. Why take 
this unusual course ? 

Gen. Nye—It comes with all ill-grace from the 
District Attorney, that this course is unusual. It is 
not unusual. It is usual. 

District Attorney—To adjourn Court ? 

Gen. Nye—To take proper time to prepare and 
present points. 

The Court—What points ? Any not yet decided I 
If so, it is proper to bear them. 

Gen. Nye—We will show that the transfer of this 
property from Miller to McReynolds was not such 
to give him title. 

2. That title in Celia never was in Henry. 

If either of these are valid, we have proceeded far 
enough with this case. It is entirely legitimate that 
these questions be argued here. We have authori¬ 
ties to present in reference to the indictment. 

The Court—The questions in reference to the in¬ 
dictment had better be considered on a motion Tor 
arrest of judgment. 

Gen. Nye—The question 
the jury; and we were no. .. _ 
there would be in their testimony. 

The Court said the questions of title were not ques¬ 
tions which would dispose ol the case. Your ques¬ 
tion will be that there was no paper title. 

Gen. Nye—A part of it. It often happens that a 
Court oomes to different conclusions upon argument 
and reflection. The case has come up to-day, and 
we could not be prepared before. This is the course 
we desire; and we shall) of course, follow the direc¬ 
tion of the Court. 

The Court said it was better to go on to-night, and 
if it was necessary, in the progress of the oause to 
give time for the examination of the questions, it 
would do so. 

Mr. Sedgwiok said the District Attorney had very 
properly characterized the case as one of importance. 
That it was the first case in which the main ques¬ 
tion presented to this j ury, has ever come before a 
jury in this State. The other oases did not bring it 
up. In that trial no proof was attempted of the 
question of Slavery of the man who was arrested. 
In oontains two distinct classes of Courts. One al¬ 
leging the Slavery of the man who was rescued, under 
the law of 1850; and the other, without any refer¬ 
ence to Slavery, and whioh was passed in 1790. The 
District Attorney, in his opening, made a very strong 
case. It is proper for me to state to the jury some 
of the features of the occurrence. It appeared in 
testimony, that the city was crowded that day, with 
a State Convention and a Fair; and by those who 
were unused, and he hoped ever would be unused, to 
such peculiar excitements as this; that of witnessing 
the capture and chaining an alleged slave. It was a 


day of intense excitement: such as those there never 
otherwise experienced in their lives. It was not a 
day for cool observation. Things insignificant were 
magnified to the largest proportions. In the Court, 
not only those engaged talked, but others; the crowd 
did not seem to hear the Commissioner when he asked 
them to adjourn. Then at the Police office, there 
was an immense crowd ; and it was dark so that one 
witness testifies that he could not recognise a man 
for ten feet. Marshal Allen and Commissioner Sa- 


wastoo broad in his statement. 

instructed that we shall be able to prove that 
Salmon did not interfere with Allen, and that Kin¬ 
ney is entirely mistaken in what he says. And as 
to what it is alleged Salmon said—there is reason to 
believe the witnesses are mistaken, and everything 
depends on the words used at the precise time. The 
Jury will have only, as to this part of the case, to 
decide as to whether Salmon clinohed Allen, 
f I wish to call your attention to the point you a 
to decide; whether Salmon went there with a crii 
inal intent, or when there, did that which was i 
offence, under excitement; this is not sufficient. The 
intent must be shown. Furthermore, Mr- Salmon 
went on his ordinary business, and was engaged on 
it a portion of the day. The gentleman referred to 
the testimony of Brooks. You are to be brought to 
the point, that it was the prisoner, beyond all rea¬ 
sonable doubt, before you find it against him. The 
rest of the testimony is in regard to his own admis¬ 
sions. It is testimony that should be taken with a 
great deal of allowance; and especially under the 
present circumstances of excitement, when the mind 
was almost thrown off its balance. 

We shall show that the witness Payne and Salmon 
had a wood contract with Charles Leonard; they 
did the business at the office, and went to the Polioe 
office. Mr. Leonard remained with Mr. Salmon till 
after the plank went in; till after the pistols of 
Marshal Fitch were fired. We shall show by an¬ 
other wiJ;npS3..D>%A,hftiff<5vr A WTth 1 'turn {Brough the 
night—that they went to the Syracuse House, took 
an omnibus to Salina, and remained for the night. 
It is well settled that you are to be governed by facts 
clearly proved, and not by alleged confessions which, 
through the excitement of the speaker or the care¬ 
lessness of the hearer, have been made inconsistent 
with the facts, and which could never have been 
made in consistency with truth. 

Another part of the case is, that you are to decide 
whether Jerry was a slave, and whether, as such, he 
was the property of McReynolds. Perhaps you 
have all the case. Before 1810, the father of John 
McReynolds had on his farm, and claimed to own, a 
black woman named Celia. He died about 1809 
or 1810; died with or without a will — i 
known which. If without a will, they belc 
the children. Then the widow married Henry. 
That did not give Henry the property. This is the 
way it was left last night. This morning, an auction 
was had, and Celia, with the hogs and horses, and 
Henry bid off the woman. Soon after Jerry was 
born—-of a black mother, who had no busband- 
and he was a mulatto. It will be shown on goc 
authority that a man cannot own his offspring; and 
if you should be of opinion that Henry was the 
father, it will influence your decision. 

Then as to Missouri. The “ Compromises ” of the 
Constitution did not apply to Missouri while a terri¬ 
tory. It was bought of France, in 1803 ; and in 
1818, when Jerry went to Missouri, there was no 
law there that could hold a slave for an hour. It is 
a settled Tule that Slavery cannot exist except by 
positive statute. There was no power in Missouri, 
prior to 1821, that could make a man a slave. There 
was no statute of Congress—Congress never pre¬ 
tended to any slave legislation.- As to France—it 
had abolished it. Now, all this has all been settled 
by judioial decision. It was recently settled 
State, in the Lemmon case. By a reoent c 
Kentucky, where a slave went to Pennsylvania, and 
remained longer than the law allowed—and although 
she voluntarily went back to Kentucky, she was 
given her liberty by the courts of that State when 
she applied for it. The whole course of decisions 
are in this direction. Besides, Jerry^passed through 
the free State dir‘Illinois. The District Attorney 
said that Slavery was in a mild form in Missouri. 
Mild form of Slavery! When ministers of tho 
Gospel are bought and sold on the auction block- 
whep one’s own blood is sold on the auction block - 
when fathers and mothers and children leave the 
auction block to travel returnless distances from' 
each other ! Tho counsel read from tho slave sta¬ 
tutes of Missouri, that there should be no meeting of 
coloured persons, of any sort, unless a Sheriff or J us- 
tice Of tho Peace, or other officer, was present. 1’ 
then referred to the bills of sale, as fraudulent, 
far as proof was concerned. „No proof that a dollar 
had been paid. And then as to the escape. There 
is not one word of proof that Jerry escaped from 
Henry—that he did not go with assent—that he did 
not purchase his freedom. Gentlemen, will you be¬ 
lieve that a man who will buy and sell Ministers of 
the Gospel—buy and sell church members—would 
not sell the chance for a man to oatch another. 
William Henry is the only human being who ever 
lived who could furnish the requisite proof, and he 
has gone to his long account. The proof of identifi¬ 
cation is not good. Smith was at Syracuse under 
that excitement and identified the man he had come 


fugitive $50 reward, and 10 cents a mile travel 
his return. 

The Defence then called 

Rev. Samuel J. May —Was at the Commissioner’s 
office; I got there a few minutes before the adjourn¬ 
ment took place; I was nearly half way between 
the door and the Commissioner—the Commissioner 
had evidently come forward from where he had 
been, if his position has been properly described; it 
was with difficulty I got in; I saw Mr. Salmon ; just 
as I got in, the Commissioner said, “ we must have 
a larger room, and this court must be adjourned; ” 
this was as I was pressing into the room ; he repeated 
with a good deal of emphasis, “ we must adjourn ; " 
the room was crowded, and there was, evidently, 
good deal of excitement there; I then looked round 
and saw the defendant standing on an iron safe, still 
farther from me than the Commissioner; he was 
much excited, and raised his hands and said, “ 1 
move we don’t go—I move we stay and see it out; ” i,, • 
I spoke to the Commissioner and said, “ do you really ' 1 a 
wish a place where this examination can go on 1 ” 
and he replied he did. I then asked him if I should 
speak to the people. He said he wished I would. I 
then got in a chair and said, “ Fellow-citizens, it ' 
obvious that this examination cannot go on here, 
and then I mentioned the City Hall, and I believe I 
spoke of some other places; and then offered my 
church. Just at this time a rush was made to the 
door; all was confusion; there was a rush 
door; and the next I saw was he who I supposed 
was Jerry going out of the door. Did not see Mr. 
Salmon after that—this was nearly half-after two. 

Did not see Salmon after I made my remarks. Every 
part of the room was jammed full. 

By the Court—I did not see any one take hold of 
Mr. Allen. 

The Court adjourned till nine o’clock to-morrow 
(Wednesday) morning. 

EIGHTH DAT—MORNING SESSION. 

The Court met at 9 o’clock. 

The Defence called 

Robert D. Ellis —Reside in Volney, Oswego Co. / 
am a farmer ; my business at Syracuse, on the 1st 
of October, 1851, was to attend the County Fair; 
was at Commissioner’s office ; I think I had been in 
the room 10 minutes when some gentleman cried 
out, “ we will adjourn for half an hour; ” the roon 
was crowded full; it was with great difficulty that 
got in; I think I made my way a little more than 
half way from the door to the window; the windows 
are in front, and the door in the rear; had seen Mr. 
Salmon once before; knew him well by sight; I 
should think he was about four feet from my right, 
standing on something by which he was head and 
shoulders taller than any other man in the room; I 
saw the rush when Jerry escaped; Jerry went past 
me on my left [a diagram of the Commissioners’s 
office was shown witness—he pointed out his position 
to the jury] ; when Jerry started, there was a ge 
ral rush of nearly all the people, after; 1 stood, 

I did not care about the matter ; after Jerry got 
of the room, Salmon stepped up to me, two or three 
steps; when Mr. Salmon left the place where he 
was standing, there were but few in the room—so 

e could walk freely about. 

Cross-examined —Had never seen Salmon but once 
before; saw hfm at Phoenix, at a law suit; I was 
subpoenaed there; Phoenix is about four miles from 
where I live ; Salmon was defendant; I was not in¬ 
troduced to him; spoke to him several times; was 
a witness against him; the way he and his lawvc 
managed that suit was peculiar, and I remembe 
him; I think it was about half-past 2 when I got t 
the Commissioner’s office; never was in that tool. 
before or since; I did hear Mr. Salmon speak before 
the rush; he did not advise the crowd to make any 
noise; I do not know what he said; do not know 
what Salmon stood on; don’t remember seeing any 
one in the room except Salmon; might have seen 


Squire Phillips; I went there with him ; could not 
say whether any other person was standing on the 
same thing Salmon was; did not see any one; when 
I came in I knew him, and he spoke; I observed 
him before he spoke; I was not over four feet from 
him, I think; he was in advance, and'to my right, 
against the wall; cannot relate any remarks except 
those made by Salmon, and the man who said “ we 
will adjourn for half an hour;” when I went out, 
the people in the room were not thicker than the. 
people m this room [people sitting about]; when 
the crowd went out, I tried to maintain my position, 
not of their way, and I think I did; when 
Jerry was going, my eye was pretty muoh on him, 
or on that part of the assembly; kept my eye in that 
direction till then; my back was pretty much to¬ 
ward where Salmon stood, when my eye was on 
Jerry : should think Jerry was out of the door before 

r-'Salmon again; when I next saw Salmon, the 

was as this is; after Jerry was out of the room 
Salmon came by my side; did not see him get down, 
when Salmon came up, I was standing with my back 
very nearly to the place where I last saw him; Jerry 
was fairly out, and may have been half-way down 
stairs before Salmon came up; I did not change my 
position till Jerry was out, and then I turned half¬ 
way round to the right; could not see what Salmon 
was doing when my back was towards Salmon; 
could not say whether, during that time, he took 
hold of Marshal Allen; then Salmon stepped to me, 
and moved towards the door, but I cannot say which 
went out first, and I did not see Mr. Salmon afterd 
went out; did not see Salmon go out; should not | 
think I had a view of Salmon more than a quarter 
of a minute after the rush ; I do not know whether 
he went ahead or fell astern; I think he came to 
my right; my attention was turned towards Gerrit 
Smith and others, who had been engaged in the 
trial; saw a gentleman they called Gerrit Smith— 
he was at the table ; was told by a stranger that lt^ 
was Smith, I think before Salmon came up; Is” 

could not say whether Sal;- 

cited or not; on going out, 

I followed Jerry down stairs, and walked along to 
Syracuse street, and stopped. 

Charles Leonard called and sworn—Reside in Sy¬ 
racuse ; am a salt manufacturer and dealer; know 
Mr. Salmon; saw him on the 1st of October at the 
time of this rescue; saw him at my office ; the wit¬ 
ness Payne was With him at my office, at evening, 
Salmon was there after dinner, at noon, also; they 
were there on business; think they were there some¬ 
thing over an hour in the evening; I went away 
from my office with them; my office is on Water 
street, below Warren; the same street that 
past the Police office, but further east; on the south 
side of the canal; on |he canal, squares east of the 
Police office; situated about the same as the Police 
office to the canal; we went to the Police office, or 
near there; went up near the bridge, in front of 
the Polioe office; think somo one was making f 
speech, for a very few minutes, after I got there 
we went to the south-west corner of the bridge 
were four or five feet from steps; staid but a fev 
minutes, and backed off to the other corner, on thi 
east side of the bridge; to the other walk; to the 
south end of the east side of the bridge; wo staid 
there till the pistols were fired ; I saw the doors 
windows smashed in; did not see how it was don 
there was a crowd between me and the doors; saw 
the crowd rush in ; heard the pistols fired; Salmon 
stood by the side of me all this while, and when the 
pistols were fired, I went down into the road more : 
south, towards Water street; Water street is the 
first street south, running parallel with the canal: 
when they were breaking in the windows, Salmon 
was by the side of me; when 1 moved down towards 
Water street, 1 did not see Salmon; I lost sight of 
him; saw the rush and saw them pass out of the 
Police office, and off, 

Cross-examined— Went to the Poliee office with 
Salmon and Payne; when we backed from the 
south-west corner to the south-east corner, I heard 
the glass rattle, and stepped back; think I stepped 
back when I first heard the glass rattle, or soon 
afterwards; do not mean instantly; Mr. Salmon 
and I stepped back to get out of the crowd and 
rush ; when we three were together, I do not recol-: 
lect exactly how we stood; don’t recollect as I heard 
Salmon say anything to the crowd when v 
the south-west corner; Salmon might said to the 
crowd, “ Go ahead, boys; Oswego is 
I not have noticed it; my eyes and ears were pretty 
well occupied; Salmon was within a foot or two of | 
me, as we were on the corner; the crowd were 
jostling us; did not see Payne after we crossed the 
road and reached the walk ; there was not so much 
of a crowd on the east walk; something of a crowd; 
did not there hear Salmon say anything to the 
crowd ; we talked together ; Salmon was somewhat | 
excited; he showed it by his appearance and ac- 
'ons; by his talk; did not hear him say anything 

i, anybody else; cannot remember anything he 

said; the subject was the Jerry matter; we i -*• 

the south-west corner perhaps five minntes; 
south-east perhaps twenty minutes; am sure Salmon 
™’ o< ’ not away from me a minute; am sure of that; 

were in conversation; there might have been an 
interruption of one minute or two in our conversa¬ 
tion ; Salmon did not move with me from the south¬ 
east corner, that I know of; don’t know exactly 
which left the corner first; don’t remember; heard 
two or three pistols fired that night; 1 was standing 
in the middle of Water street when they brought 
Jerry out; where Clinton street crosses it; had been 
there perhaps five or ten minutes after I left the 
south-east corner of the bridge before they brought 
Jerry out; heard two pistols certain before I left the 
south-east corner of the bridge; heard all that 

fired; can swear that Salmon had not been n _ 

from the south-east corner five minutes before I left; 
saw him, that is all the way I know; had no object 
in keeping watch of Salmon; did not see a plank 
used; did not see anybody strike the window with 
clubs; was not near enough to see; heard the glass 
rattle before I left the south-east corner; saw no 
plank carried by; I was interested in the matter, 
the same as others; have no feeling to get Mr. Sal¬ 
mon clear; no reason to have any. 

Question—Don’t you think that what was done 
there, that night, was right 1 

Objected to, and overruled. 

Q.—Did you tell Gen. Lawrence, next morning, 

.at you approved of what had been done 1 

Objected to, and overruled. 

Liberty Arnold, oalled and sworn — Reside in 
Granby, Oswego county; know Mr. Salmon ; know 
Charles Leonard, the last witness; was at Syraouse 
the night of 1st Oet., when this rescue took place; I 
was at the Police office, when the rush was out of | 
the Police offioe, and' it Was supposed Jerry went out; 

I had a boat load of wood, and the boat lay near the 
Salina street bridge on the Oswego canal; I passed 
up Salina street to the Empire Blook, then I turned 
the corner towards the Police offioe, on the north 
side of the canal; I went as far as the bridge by the 
Police office; I saw Mr. Salmon and Mr. Leonard on 
the south end of the bridge; I shook hands with both 
and spoke to both ; glass was rattling; pistols fired 
inside, while I stood there; in two or five minutes 
after I spoke to them, I missed Mr. Leonard; don’t 
recollect the time; when I shook hands with Mr. 
Salmon, I took him by the arm ; I stood there with 
Salmon at the south end of the bridge until the rush 
was made that came out of the Polioe office ; we fol¬ 
lowed the crowd, down Water street on the south 
side of the canal to the Syracuse House; I think we 
kept on east towards the Post office ; we went nearly 
to the next corner; nearly to Warren street; we 
then went back to the Police office; went to near 
the end of the bridge, where we started from; went 
to see if we could find Mr. Payne; did not find him; 

back to the Syracuse House; waited for a few 
moments for an omnibus, took passage, and went to 
Mr. Scotts hotel in the First Ward, and stayed there 
all night; when we got to the Syracuse House, we 
could not tell which street Jerry went; did not see 
any wagon on the way down towards Warren street. 

Cross-examined —I went with Salmon to Scott’s— 
about 10 or 11 o’clock; did not sleep in the room 
with him, I stayed there all night; sat up probably 
an hour, in the bar-room; heard Salmon tell, not 
what he done, but tell Mr. Scott what was done; do 
not recollect that he said that the crowd faltered, 
and he told them 11 go ahead,” &c.; was there most 
of the time—might have stepped out a minute or 
two—do not remember that I should have heard if 
he had said anything of the kind; think 1 heard 
Salmon tell the story as to how they rescued Jerry, J 
in the bar-room ; don’t think 1 heard the substance 
of the statement, that they “ faltered with the plank,” 
&o. [the “ go ahead ” testimony]; 1 think I did not 
hear him say he said to the crowd “ go ahead, boys, 
Oswego county is here; ” think I should have remem¬ 
bered it, if I had heard it; am not a connection, in 
any way, of Mr. Salmon’s; live three miles from 
him ; am a farmer; own a farm; lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood five years; have known Mr. Salmon over 
five years; I bought cattle of him, more than five 
years ago; I lived then at Cortlandville; got ac- 

n 'nted with Leonard three or four years ago, by 
ing in wood with him; I shook hands with 
Leonard; think Salmon and Leonard had their arms 
locked when I came up, and I looked mine with Sal¬ 


mon, and we stood so ; may be one minute of five ; 
can’t tell why we separated ; think Leonard went 
away from us; Salmon and t did not leave the spot 
till the rush was made from the Police office; did not 
go to see either; came across them by accident, en¬ 
tirely ; I went there to see the sight; had not been 
there before; had just arrived in town; not very 
light; think the moon did not shine; saw Syra- 
cuseans, whom I knew by sight; John Thomas and 
others; spoke to some strangers, but not to any 
others I knew; spoke to strangers while 1 and Sal¬ 
mon were standing there together; we stood there 
from five to ten minutes, and probably longer, it is 
impossible to tell the length of time; did not change 
the position to speak ot; had hold of his arm all the 
while; there was a.good deal of a crowd all about 
there; I did not see anything done; heard the glass 
rattle ; looked up to see if I eould see stones fly, but 
think I did not; did not see a plank that evening ; 

I got there before the doors were burst open; heard 
the noise and the crash; could not see them ; had 
not been there but a few minutes—five or ten ; had 
curiosity to go any nearer; thought we could see 
just as well a little further back; heard two pistols 
fire, when on the bridge, on the south end of the 
bridge ; I was in the same position when the doors 
went in—we did not ehange our position; Can’t tell 
for my life whether we were on the end of the bridge 
or at the end of it; it was after I shook bands with 
Leonard, that I heard the pistols—about the same 
time; think the crash of the doors was before the 
pistols; all the difference there was, was very small 
to distinguish; ti^e report of the pistols was from 
five to ten minutes before Jerry was brought out, oi 
the rush came out—it may pot have been so long 
don’t recollect that I saw Leonard on the east walk 
of Clinton street; don’t know the street [witness, 
was told] ; then I saw Leonard there, on the east end 
of the bridge; Bhould think we were about on a 
straight line with the north end of tho police office, 
when I shook hands with Leonard’T'thWvrowd went 
on ahead of us, and we could not tell which way 
ntion to it, <£gKI«anr went from the Syracuse House ; went down to 
back to find Payne; Payne is 
e else I knew my brother-m-law; did not know that Pavne was 
liked along to [there, till Salmon ; ~unur u«,. -rrein; eu—i 
night, in an omnibus; there was one man in the") 
omnibus who I always called Thomas G. Alvord, 
and one I supposed his brother, and several ladies ; 
the man I supposed was Alvord, got out on the hill ; 
don’t know that the omnibuses stop at. 9 o’clock ; 
would bet my Kfe that we went down in an omnibus 
that night [laughter all over the house] ; saw 
Scott there; Mr. Scott said Mr. Ball was there, but 

I do not remember seeing him; I believe I did 
know Haskins at that time; was acquainted with 
Ball—did not see him that evening—saw him the 
next morning. 

Mr. Sedgwiok enquired for the witness Charles 
Leonard. 

It was stated that he had left Court, to take the 

II o’clock train for Syracuse. 

Mr. Sedgwiok—I wanted to ask him a question 

but if he has gone, we rest. 

So the Defence rested. 

The Court—Any further testimony for the Prose¬ 
cution ? 

The District Attorney desired to ask Mr. Leonard 
some questions. 

Mr. Sedgwick—So do we ; but he is not here. 
District Attorney—Then we will move to strike 
his testimony out of the case. 

Gen. Nye stated that the witness, Leonard, had 
left without their knowledge oj consent. 

Mr. Leonard was sent for. 

After waiting awhile. 

Mr. Wheaton said they were through. 

Mr. Sedgwick—We are through—though I would 
like to ask the witness, Leonard, a few questions. 

Mr. Hillis summed up for the defence. He had 
never risen to address a jury of his Country, on a 
question of so much importance. It was not the ex¬ 
tent of punishment—it was the principles involved. 
Our government is like “a wheel within a wheel.” 
There are two sets of laws. You, gentlemen will 
hear nothing, from me, denying the force of any law 
of the State or Union. I am here as a law-abiding 
man ; and while I ask only to have mv client tried 
by the law, I claim that the law shall be adminis¬ 
tered. That the government must be held to the 
law as we are held. Before we are through, gentle¬ 
men, if I am not mistaken, the other side will ask 
you to enforce the law rigidly against us, and loosely 
in regard to property in slaves. That we must be 
held to law of enactment, while they may have the 
benefit of the law of interference. To this I demur; 
and to this I wish to call your special' attention. 
There werq questions of law, to be addressed to tho 
Court, whioh would be first in order. 

Mr. H. then said, that he held that there could 
be no conviction under the act of 1790. When that 
was passed no such thing Was known as a warrant 
or process, for the arrest of a person “ held to ser¬ 
vice and labour.” No such process was ever known, 
till the act of 1850. The act of 1793 did not contain 
it. There is nothing of the kind in the books. 
There is no such thing known in the Southern 
States. This process in sui generis ■■ it belongs only 
to the statutes of 1850; and the law protects the 
offioer who issues and executes it. Is it a civil pro¬ 
cess, sir! No. Look to all the books, down to the 
Year Books, and no precedent. Is it a criminal pro¬ 
cess 1 No orime is charged. Yet the Act which 
creates it, provides amply for its protection, both as 
to the officer who issues it, and he who exeoutes it. 
This warrant was issued under the act of 1850. 
Cited Leach 1—306; King against John Davis. 
Lord Mansfield held, that when the penalty was 
changed, the second statute repealed the first. 
Note A. of the case cited, was referred to. The case 
of Pulaski county against Downer—5th of English’ 
reports, Arkansas—decided in 1851. “ When the 

entire subject matter of a statute is revised by the 
Legislature, and embraces in subsequent statute, the 
former will be repealed by implication, though there 
be no express words to that effect.” This applies 
peculiarly to the case in hand. The entire subjeot 
was revised by Congress, and penalties provided. 
Gorham against Sackett—6th of B. Monroe, 140. 

“ If a subsequent statute manifestly intends to re¬ 
view the whole subject to which it relates, it repeals 
all former statutes, so far as it differs from them. ' 
Milne vs. Haler—36 of McLane, 212. Ham vs. tb 
State—4th Blaehford, 314—Indiana. “ Two statutes 
inconsistent with each other, the latter must go¬ 
vern.” The case was inconsistent, in punishment. 
The commonwealth vs. Kimball—21st Pickering, 
373—Massachusetts. “ Where a statute imposes a 
new penalty, it repeals by implication so much of | 
the former, as imposes a different penalty.” Ninth 
of New Hampshire, 59. “ Where the mode of im¬ 
posing a penalty is changed, and it is increased, 
the latter act repeals the former." Davies vs. 
Fairlorn, 36 Howard, United States reports, 636. 

“ If a later statute be repuguant to a prior one, if it 
provides the rules which govern, it repeals the prior 
one.” The State against Whitworth—8th Porter, 
171—Alabama. “A subsequent statute, imposing 
milder punishment, is a repeal of such prior statute." 
Carter vs. Hawley—Wright, 74—Ohio. “ Where a 
penalty imposed by a former statute is increased, the 
second statute virtually repeals the first.” f 
vs. the State—lstef Stewart, 206—Alabama, 
statute imposing a penalty for an offence, a subse¬ 
quent statute imposing a penalty of a higher grade 
—controls.” Nichols vs. Sauer, 5th Pickering 168 
Massachusetts. Repeals so much of a former 
statute as imposes a different penalty. Goodman vs. 
Butrich—7th Mass. 140. Bartlett vs. King, 12th 
ditto—545. Ashley, appelant, 4th Pickering, 323. 
Commonwealth against Cooling, 10th Pickering 39. 

Mr. H. said he should content himself mainly 
with citing the authorities. He had cited the ele¬ 
mentary principle laid down by Lord Mansfield; 
and corresponding decisions in New York, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Indiana, Ohio, Alabama. If he were to 
admit that such a process existed prior to 1850, these 
decisions show that the act of 1850 repeals the pe¬ 
nalties of the aot of 1790. Therefore, the prosecu¬ 
tion must be compelled to be guided by the aot of j 
1850, and that alone, in the matter of penalty. 

The Counsel on the other side hand me 16th 
Piokering—oase when the repeal is only pro tanto 
to the “ extent of the repugnancy.” Have I not 
been trying to show that repugnancy 1 Do not all 
lawyers know what mesne process is ? No process for 
bringing up a man to know whether he “ owed ser¬ 
vice or labour,” was ever known till the Fugitive 
Slave Law of Sept. 1850. The two are repugnant, 
process and in punishment. This is ample repug¬ 
nance. Again, the aot of 1850 is complete in itself. 

It provides, with consummate care and skill, for its 
own protection. It has been settled over and over 
again, that a digested code of laws, repeals all for¬ 
mer laws, though there be no repeal. The aot of 
1850, describes what the warrant must oontain, and 
what may and shall be done throughout. It is com¬ 
plete in itself. 

The next proposition is, that the counts are defec¬ 
tive, and are not good if the law is not repealed. 

1. They do not charge any offence. 

2. They do not set forth any process. 

The Court said the question of the validity of the 

oounts had been decided by Judge Curtis. 

Mr. Hillis said that his understanding of the mat¬ 
ter was, that Judge Curtis had not so decided. He 


did not believe he could so decide. For it could be land; yet in the case last week tried, the Prosecu- , 
demonstrated that they were defective in the essen- tion, with a bitterness and meanness which was in- 
tial elements of an indictment. They do not charge expressible, crept out through the mousehole afforded 
a orime known to any law, or even that Jerry was by three contemptible counts, under the act of 1790, 
a slave. _ ______ [ for 11 resistance of process! ” * 

On continuing the argument in reference to title, 


The Counsel read 2d Chitty’s Criminal Law, 144, 
145. The indictment must show the crime and the 
officer issuing the warrant. Hale 2d, 209—the in- 
diotment must state for what the prisoner was held 
—and in such a way that it may appear he was law¬ 
fully arrested. 2d Hale, 196—Pleas of the Crown. 
It was not shown for what offence the man who Was 
rescued from the House of Correction, was there, 
and it could not be known whether that was the 
proper place. It is plain, on the fact of the-indict¬ 
ment, that these three courts under the laws of 1790, 

sre an afterthought. Blaokstone 4—299 and 291. 

Mr. H. stated' that in due time objections would 
be raised to the rest of the oounts, and would hand 
his references and extracts to the Court, 

Mr. Hillis enquired at what time the Court would 
take a recess, as he did not wish to take up the ques¬ 
tion of fact till after dinner. 

[It was half-past one]. 

The Court adjourned to half-past three o’olock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Court met at 3 1-2 o’clock. 

Mr. Hillis said—Gentlemen, in pursuing this ar¬ 
gument to you, I offer no higher law than the sta¬ 
tutes of the United States, and the decisions of the 
Courts. These have been offered to the Court, whose 
decision we await. We ask a verdict according to 
law, and not according to prejudice. We are happy 
to be able to say, that you can, nay, that you must 
discharge the defendant, according to the law and 
testimony. In the first plaee, they have proved nr 
property. Jerry is a mulatto. A mulatto is pre 
sumed to be free. As to blacks, the presumption, ii 
some States, is otherwise. The learned counsel then 
Cited cases in North and South Carolina courts. 
That, the black is presumed to be a slave, till proved 
otherwise; but with the mulatto, it is otherwise. 
The jury are the peculiar judges of the proof. 

Mr. Wheaton—What has this to do with this 

mulatto : and the presumption is that he is free! and 
— must prove title'to him, as you do the title of 


Mr. H. continued—The gentleman mutters that 
they do not rely on colour. What do they rely on I 
On McReynolds, the pretended owner, the claimant, 
the witness, the man who recollects Biffle’s auction, 
at eight years of age; a squatter’s auction, in Bun¬ 
combe Co. This is what colour has to do with this 
case. Jerry is free. They must prove title. Counsel 
cited a decision where it was held that title must be 
proved; that possession and acquiescence, were not 
enough. This was in Virginia. Eighth of B. Mon¬ 
roe—Kentucky. Held, that the fact of being held 
for a long time, afforded no presumption of property. 
Now who proves property ? I have no unkind feel¬ 
ings towards Mr. McReynolds. But he oomes to the 
stand, under unfavourable circumstances. He testi¬ 
fies with great certainty and particularity, as a mat¬ 
ter which happened 43 years ago. Gentlemen, he 
testifies to too much. He would not comment on it 
with particularity. He undertakes to Btate that the 
woman Celia, and cattle and horses and hogs, and 
other chattels, were bid 1 off ; and that others bid off 
property. Are any of you fifty years of age 1 and 
is, there a circumstance, relating to property, of 
forty years ago, that yon eould recollect, and swear 
to the circumstances before a jury 1 Not the death 
or marriage ot a parent; the birth of a brother or 
sister; but could you remember the circumstances 
of the sale of a horse, 40 years ago 1 and horses 
the same as Celia, in North Carolina. Counsel p._ 
tured the changes of 40 years. But this is the start¬ 
ing point of MoReynold’s ease. Did you ever hear 
of a man testifying to a horse sale or trade 43 years 
ago ? Gentlemen, f do not believe McReynold re¬ 
collects anything more about that transaction, than 
he does of the signing of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, or the first gun at Lexington. He ap¬ 
pealed to the jury if they could bring in that this 
was proof of property l He appealed only to men 
who approved of the compromises so strongly, that 
they would quietly allow a wife or a child to be taken 
ai a slave, and asked them whether, on their oaths, 
they could bring in that this was proof of property. 

But they tell you, that submission is a test of pro¬ 
perty. Submission, gentlemen ! Why, do you not 
know that in the Slave States, the black who ever 
raises his hand against a white man, suffers the 
severest penalties of the law. He went on with 
great point and force, to examine tills point—recit¬ 
ing briefly the case of Solomon Northrup, who 
kidnapped eleven years ago, and by a miracle 
returned to New York on the 3d of January, after 
submitting eleven years to Slavery. He once said 
he was free, and was whipped till the blood ran down 
to his heels for it, and was told that if he ever said 
it again, he would be whipped to death—and he 
never did. Yet he submitted to Slavery, though 
born a freeman of New York. 

Counsel went on to examine the alleged sale of Jer¬ 
ry by Miller to McReynolds—no money paid and 
no delivery of Jerry—and sold by a man who did not 
own him. The oonveyanee was worthless in regard 
to a horse or a dog. He went on to comment on 
McReynold’s memory. He could not remember the 
death of his father—could remember the birth of this 
poor mulatto boy, who had no father and his mother 
a chattel, two years after, and that 40 years ago! 
You cannot, you will not believe this. The laws of 
the United States do not ask any such thing; and 
the law is the government. No man can credit this 
story. None of you will believe that McReynolds 
knows anything of the birth of Jerry and Celia, ex¬ 
cept by tradition. And he tells you, too, that he 

iw Celia suckle Jerry. If you can believe the others, 

lis is too much. I ask you, can you believe this ? 
And am I talking to men who are to oarry out the 
laws. My client is ready and willing to submit, if 

correction can be had, according to law. 

As to the escape in 1843, McReynolds lived two 
and-a-hilf miles from the house of his mother and 
step-father, and saw them once in a while. Smith 
lived seven miles off, and was there occasionally. 
Now how stands this oase 1 If Jerry went away by 
the consent of his owner, no man has a right to take 
him. In a case of burglary—of common theft—the 
testimony here given would not be sufficient. These 
men guess Jerry went away without consent. The 
bills of sale are nothing. They are no evidence. 
Now, unless you go to the clods of the valley, you 
cannot get any testimony. The recitals in a bill of 
sale or of a need, do not amount to anything in evi¬ 
dence. About this, there is no dispute. What 
Henry said or wrote, amounts to nothing. Is there 
nothing in the circumstances of the ease, to raise the 
presumption, that Jerry went away with the consent 
of his master ? What does Mr. McReynolds know 1 
What does Smith know ? What does Gentry know 
of jerry’s escape ? Nothing—absolutely nothing. 
They say that on a Saturday night, Jerry went away. 
How do they know 1 They do not know. Anything 
said by Mr. Henry to Gentry, is of no consequence, 
Now it is this McReynolds who oomes here to lay 
the foundation—the whole foundation—of the case • 
a man who is deeply interested in money, in the re 
suit of this suit, that he may recover a thousand dol¬ 
lars of the Marshal of some one proved to have been 
engaged in the rescue for Jerry, under the Fugitive 
Act. 

Aa_ to title. If any one came to claim title of a 
farm, or a horse, or a cow, or a dog, in your posses- 
. would you not claim that he produced better 
title than snoh memory ol an auction 1 They must 
show title. Jerry has breathed air in his own lungs, 
has put food in his own stomaeh, has walked about 
with his own legs, as he supposed, and here comes a 
man who says they are his. And is this the proof 
of title, which you are asked to pronounce compe¬ 
tent? The counsel indignantly scouted the idea. 
Slavery originated in piracy, I know; but that has 
nothing to do with it. Slaves have come to be pro¬ 
perty, and I go by the law, and hold them to the 
law. If the ownership was not fully proved accord¬ 
ing to law, Jerry, had a right to resist, and to take 


free! 


i defending himself, for, by nature, all men a: 

Jerry was here. He was sold, while here, sold 
again, all the while here. Is not the equity with 
Jerry ? The Prosecution is thirsting for the blood of 
Jerry; and they may have it when they get it; but 
they must get it. I ask you, gentlemen, to hew to 
the line of the law; come up to the mark, but on 
your solemn oaths in this court of justice, don’t you 
go over it! Where is the delivery of this title? 
Where is the proof ? There is not a particle. There 
was no delivery : the defect is fatal. It destroys all 
pretence by McReynolds to title. 

Counsel read the warrant and affidavits for Jerry’s 
arrest, and the pretended bill of sale, and added: 
“ Bought him running [laughter] ; bought him as 
you would an elk on John Brown’s tract.” Did you 
ever see a “ horse at large,” who had been gone ten 
years ? Did you ever buy or sell a watch aog who 
had been “at large” for ten years? If no money 
vas paid, it would be the same as this transaction. 

He then read the power of Attorney, if it was 
good for anything, it was made so by the law of 
1850. The proceeding was founded on that law. It 
was heralded through the length and breadth of the 


counsel said : If you believe the auction story—the 
story of the birth of Jerry—of the milling of Jerry 
—of the escape—of the bill of sale—i-%ou believe 
all this, you have met an objection which cannot be 
surmounted. When Jerry reached Missouri, he was 
that instant free! There was no-law to'make him 
otherwise This settles the ease beyorfd all contro¬ 
versy, that McReynolds, according" to law, lias no 
title in the man Jerry; and if this man McReynolds 
has no property in the man Jerry, the case falls to 
the ground. He went on to cite decisions, in New 
York, Kentucky, Connecticut, and elsewhere, that 
when a slave touched free soil, from that moment he 
was free ! We deny that Celia was a slave’ Prove 
it! Possession does not prove it; submission does 
not prove it; Jerry was here from 1848 to 1851; he 
’ ' i own possession all that time. Does pos- 
re prove nothing, and there everything? 
If Jerry had been held 40 years in Slavery, it would 
prove nothing as fo Slavery. He cited the ease of 
Northrup. He spoke of presumption. A man was 
presumed to own himself. A horse, or a dog, or an 
ox, was presumed to have an owner. You must first 
prove that a man is a slave, and then possession 
would go to show whose slave he was. There is no 
evidence that Jerry was a slave at all. Not a par¬ 
ticle. I Will not insult your judgments by asking 
you if you think property has been proved. The 
laws of the Southern States make the slaves or state 
of a man follow descent and blood. They must show 
that Celia was a slave, and that Jerry was born of 
Celia. Jerry was a mulatto. His mother was a 
black, and had no husband. He was going on to 
say that no man has a right, according to law, to 
own his own flesh and blood, when he was stopped 
by ' 

The Court, which held that there was no evidence 
to the effect that Jerry was the son of Henry. 

Mr. Henry submitted that the testimony was 
stronger than that Jerry was the child Of Celia, and 
he would submit the following points to the Court, 
that he was the son of Henry: 

1. That Celia never before had a child. 

2. That Jerry was born within 12 months after 
Henry came into the family. 

3. That Jerry’s mother was black.' 

4. That Jerry was a mulatto. 

5. That in the indictment he is alleged to have 
been known by the name of William Henry. 

The learned gentleman then went on to urge that 
the Jury should infer nothing; that things should 
be proved. They had no right on their oaths to in¬ 
fer that Jerry “ escaped.” On your oaths you can¬ 
not say that his master did not say to Jerry, “ You 
may go into Illinois and stay till I send for yon! ” 
There is no proof that this was not so. 

There is no proof that Celia was a slave. Then 
there is no proof that there was a sale. Was Jerry 
born of Celia ? No satisfactory proof. Did he go 
through free territory? That is proved. Did he 
“ escape ? ” There is no proof of that. Was Mis¬ 
souri free territory ? That will not be disputed. 
Was he sold to Miller ? No competent proof. Was 
he sold by Miller to McReynold’s? There is no 
money paid, no delivery of property. 

Now as to Smith, a tavern keeper, Postmaster and 
Sheriff—apparently with business enough—lived 7 
miles off—yet he professed to know all about the 
slaves on the plantation. [Counsel here pictured 
Jerry’s condition, bloody, and almost naked, quiver¬ 
ing with terror, when he, Mr. H., was called to his 
side as counsel]. The laws of Missouri give a She¬ 
riff ten cents a mile travel, and $50 reward, for every 
fugitive brought back, and which made him an inte¬ 
rested witness ; whioh interest he manifested on his 
examination. 

Now, suppose_ that all was right, up to the time 
that Jerry was in the Commissioner’s offioe, and in 
the poliee office, was the defendant aiding and abet¬ 
ting in the rescue ? This he would examine He 
cited cases to show, that the defendant must know 
that the person held was a fugitive, and that the 
agent had power to arrest him. He pointed out the 
difference in the notice required, as to harbouring a 
slave. Where was the notice to Salmon, required 
by these decisions ? Jerry was a mulatto; and even 
in slave Sta-tes, they are presumed to be free. Here, 
every man is presumed to be free. Read to show 
that there must be notice. Notices mast not be in¬ 
ferred, when the law says that you shall give them. 

As to the case, in reference to the action of the 
defendant, there are three kinds of proof. As to 
what he did in the Commissioner’s office, in the Po¬ 
lioe office, in the street; and as you find as the law 
on this law as it is, we will be satisfied. 

Counsel then went on to review the testimony of 
Baldwin, who had a political discussion with Salmon, 
about the tories of the Revolution, and a Revolution 
now. He comes to detail the exaot words of a po¬ 
litical opponent, in a warm political discussion, 
when then the change of one word, would change 
the oharaoter of the whole. Mr. Baldwin has done 
this, a year and-a-half afterwards, and it is for you 
to say how much it is worth. That is the weakest 
kind of testimony—the easiest to be mistaken—not 
to be relied on. Suppose you put a “ t” by the side 
of “1” and you have it, that he said “it was said.” 
He referred to the fact, that Johnson who was by, 
did not remember about the tarring and feathering 
—and this was substantial matter. He then referred 
to what Scott testified to, and Payne. Payne is 
not one of Salmon’s friends; yet he makes Salmon 
complain of the rescuers of Jerry ! Does this look 
likely ? Was the thing not done up clean ! was it 
not done up quickly ? There is not a particle of 
proof, that one in the i;eseue either fainted or failed, 
or had any misgiving ? He ridiculed the talk about 
revolution! And then in the Commissioner’s office, 
he complained of the manacles, and said it was “ too 
bad to have a man used in that way ! ” Is that 
“ sedition, privy conspiracy or rebellion ? ” Why, 
gentlemen, it is about equal to his talk about a re¬ 
volution ! Then Marrnn, testifies, that Salmon said, 
“I move we don’t adjourn without the negro." 
What was this ? It was a motion that we stay with 
him. Brand says Salmon said, “ we don’t stand any 
chance before the Commissioner ! ” Well I’ve heard 
much said in court—and sometimes I thought it 
is true, and sometimes I didn’t [laughter]. James 
R. Lawrence, Jr., says Salmon said, “I move we 
don’t go without the fugitive.” Rev. Samuel J. 
M iy, our witness, a gentleman of intelligence and 
ilness, says Salmon’s Declaration was, “ I move 
that we stay and see it out.” 

Counsel cited decisions in whioh it was held that 
the declarations of a man under excitement on pub¬ 
lic evidence, and sometimes lead to its rejection; 
and spoke of Baldwin and Johnson as political oppo¬ 
nents ; as brave political opponents. One oase de¬ 
clared hasty confessions, before a party not compe¬ 
tent to examine, as the “ weakest and most suspicious 
testimony.” They prove a confession as to the 
wagon; we prove he was not near the wagon. Con¬ 
fessions are unsatisfactory evidence, from the case 
with whioh they can be fabricated, and the difficulty 
of contradicting them. 

He reviewed the testimony of Leonard and Arnold, 
showing where Salmorl was when the Police offioe 
was broken in; and we have thus proved that his 
confession was not true even if he made it. 

As to the testimony of Kinney, and the alleged 
olinching. Kinney began to paddle off, on his direct 
examination, and said he “ was not positive.” He 
did not know whether he caught him or not. 
Where was Marshal Allen ? where was Marshal 
Fitch ? where was Thomas Morrison, who stood by 
Salmon, and was “ bothered” by him for an hour ? 
where was James R. Lawrence, Jr., who was pre¬ 
sent ? where was Brand, who oalled the attention of 
the Marshal to the fact that Jerry was escaping ? 
But we want nothing to knock over Kinney’s testimo¬ 
ny ; for he says himself, that he “ was not positive.” 
And Mr. Ellis was there, and he tells yon that Sal¬ 
mon came up to him, and said, “ did you ever see 
such a transaction in your life ? ’’ 

The Counsel next took up Brooks; “ Brooks on 
complexion ” [laughter] — and recapitulated his 
testimony. Ho went on to expose the ridiculous 
pretension of Brooks, that he recognised a man he 
alleges he never saw but once before, and that in 
the dark, by his “complexion,” and the “mis¬ 
chievous look of his eye.” This is the flimsy stuff 
to be put in opposition to the clear, candid, truthful 
testimony of Leonard and Arnold. You cannot find 
that the defendant did that with whieh he was 
charged on such testimony. 

The oass is one of immense importance, in its 
influence; but I ask you not to be guided by any 
such considerations; but by the law and the testi¬ 
mony. He referred to the duty to be performed by 
the counsel on the other side, and the Judge. He 
charged the Jury, to act as they will ever after 
wish they had acted; and he solemnly wished that 
the Ruler of the Universe might preside over their 
deliberations. 

District Attorney, Lawrence, then summed up for 
the prosecution; after which the Judge charged the 
Jury, when on their unanimous application, and on 
consent of counsel, they were permitted to separate 
for the night, and the Court was adjourned till to¬ 
morrow (Thursday) morning at 9 o’clock. 




